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A TWILIGHT HILL. 


BY MARY AUSTIN 


INCHES 


A grove I know, set circling like a crown, 
Of slanting oaks; it overlooks a town, 
And thence the hill front slopeth broadly down 
And gives a prospect fair. 
When days of spring draw lengthening to a close, 
The while from room to room the housewife goes 
With busy cares about the night’s repose, 
I love to linger there. 
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It is the season when the streamlets sing, 
Sweet misty censers do the grape vines swing, 
And at their thresholds birds are gossiping 

While holds the lengthening light. 
And here the blundering night-moth doth disclose 
The scented hollow where the currant grows, 
And there the musky bloom of gilia glows 

Like nuns at prayer, milk-white. 
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Some beamis still light the far, dark, tapered firs, 
A quail belated to its covert whirrs 
In nestling hollows where a warm wind stirs 
The lupins everywhere. 
The hill folk have no fear of such as I. 
The questing night hawk hurtles dauntless by, 
I hear the speckled owlets hoot, and spy 
Their matings unaware. 


~ 


While lowing upward from the winding creek 
The warm, last-lighted slopes the cattle seek, 
Up climbs the dark along the jacinth steep, 
And every far hill glows 
Blue with the blue of seas encompassing, 
Divinely purpled to its outer ring, 
In such uncounted hours remembering 
The sea from which it rose. 
Independetce, Cal 
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A WIZARD OF THE GARDEN. 


INSPECTOR OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, U. OF C 





BY CHAS. HOWARD SHINN, 


Il. 


[ SIET us sum a few of the results of the re- 
G | markable work of this great plant-breeder, 
Luther Burbank, in recent vears: In 1887 
he introduced five new varieties of Jap- 
* anese plums, not seedlings, but valuable 
and the parents of many useful sorts. In 
1888 he introduced twelve more varieties. 
In 1893 he sent out six fine seedlings of his 
own, besides new walnuts, quinces, blackberries, raspberries 
and useful hybrid berries. A beautiful dwarf calla and a 
giant one,* both now grown in all the leading nurseries of 
the world; also new poppies, myrtles, and tomatoes were 
among his other successes. In 1894 and 1895 the world re- 
ceived more plums and quinces, besides prunes, berries of 
exquisite flavor and of unprecedented size and beauty, the 
famous blackberry-raspberry hybrids (40,000 hybridized 
seedlings were destroyed in successive “‘rogueings” by Bur- 
bank’s unerring hands in order to leave as the last survivor 
his ‘* Paradox”). New clematises, callas, roses, and, more 
than all, an army of cross-bred lilies, were included in the 
triumphs of this period. These lilies are still being de- 
veloped by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Carl Purdy, the leading 
Californian bulb authority, and will be more particularly 
described and illustrated in another paper. 

The new plums sent out in 1898 and 1899, “‘Apple,” 
**America,” ““Chalco,” ** Pearl,” *"Climax,” *"Sultan,” ‘‘Bart- 
lett,” and “Shiro,” and the “Sugar” and **’Giant” prunes, 
were all acquisitions to horticulture. Not all are of equal 
commercial importance, but all are finding places in gar- 
dens and orchards, and some are doubtless destined to sup- 
plant other varieties. Modern horticulture demands many 
more varieties than formerly, to suit different localities, 
markets and seasons. It is fortunately impossible to bind 
up all excellences in one fruit, and it is the especial glory of 
Burbank that he has succeeded in producing so many new 
flavors, so many fruits suited to various purposes and to 
different climates. His Wickson plum where it succeeds 
best, and especially in Southern California, is perhaps the 
finest of the earlier Japanese crosses ; his Sultan, which is 
a cross between Wickson and Satsuma, is a superb plum ; 
his Sugar prune, which by analysis contains when fresh 
nearly twenty-four per cent. of sugar (the average of the 





*See p. 105, Feb. number. 
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ONE OF THE SUCCESSFUL BLACKBERRY-RASPBERRIES. 


French prune being about eighteen and one-half per cent. ), 
is being commercially tested in all the prune regions of the 
world. 

At the present time he is sending out a new early plum 
called *‘ First,” which is bred from selected varieties of 
American and Japanese plums, giving flavor and hardi- 
ness. Another plum, **Combination,” was tested for qual- 
ity; ““ with 25,000 bearing varieties” grafted and seedling, 
and proved best of all. Besides plums, there is a new and 
choice peach, ** Opulent,” and a new apple, ‘* Winterstein,’ 
both well worth the attention of propagators, and selected 
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from over fifty thousand 
interesting and attractive 
cross-bred seedlings. 

He is now occupied with 
a seedless plum not yet 
perfected, but on the way. 
The hard shell has nearly 
or quite disappeared, leav- 
ing in some cases merely 
an abortive rim andavery 
small kernel. The latest 
result along this line is a 
“large, sweet and delici- 
ous plum which bears 
neither seed nor stone.” 
Whether or not seedless 
plums, cherries and other 
fruits, if they ever arrive, 
can be kept by grafting, 
or indeed whether they 
will maintain their flavor, 
must be left for this new 
century to decide. His 
*“Plum-cot,”’another fruit 
in process of evolution, 
combines, as its name in- 
dicates, the flavor and 
characteristics of apricot 
and plum. Still another, 
and perhaps the most 
promising of his new 
fruits for the most trying 
climates, is the Improved 
Beach Plum, hardy asa 
Sierra pine, and bearing 
sweet, delicious fruits 
nearly aninch in diameter 
and hanging “* asclose as 
huckleberries” on the 
branches. 

Many of Burbank’s 
greatest achievements 
have been with flowers 
which, after all, lie nearer to his heart than any 
fruits. He has improved a large number of things for the 
seedsmen of Europe and America. One hardly knows how 
many modern “‘strains” of flowers came from his gardens. 
One silver-lined poppy, new, I think, this season, is a lovely 


BURBANK’S ‘‘ SHASTA 
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selection. His gladioluses 
certainly occupy a place 
of their own, and so do 
his cannas, roses and cle- 
matises. 

Among the new types 
of flowers soon to be ex- 
pected are a host of im- 
proved California pop- 
pies ; also astrain of per- 
ennial peas into which 
Burbank has been trying 
to introduce the colors 
and fragrance of the best 
sweet-peas, which would 
certainly make one of the 
noblest and most useful of 
all garden perennials. 
He has also taken up the 
brilliant Mexican Tigri- 
dias, and has already pro- 
duced much finer flowers 
in new,  gladiolus-like 
hues. The Sedums, Ech- 
everias and that entire 
class of succulents much 
used in Europe for formal 
garden designs, have been 
in hand for some time, 
and, I understand, with 
many striking results. 

None of these things, 
however, are more “‘stun- 
ning” in their park and 
garden possibilities than 
the new Amaryllises and 
*’ Field Daises” of this 
flower-maker. The Ama- 
ryllises are a vast group 
of species of brilliant 
Cape bulbs of growing 
popularity, even where 
their culture must be in 
greenhouses. In California gardens they justly take very 
high place. Now Burbank, by hybridizing species, has se- 
cured a type which has flowers measuring nearly a foot 
across, and four or five such flowers are inacluster. There 
are thousands of seedlings of this new giant Amaryllis, and 
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the varieties are being selected and made more permanent. 
Lastly, for there must come some sort of an end to this list, 
we have already the new “Field Daisy ” which was pro- 
duced by hybridizing the well known and common Ameri- 
can wild species with the large, coarse European species, 
and the result with Japanese species. After this, rigid se- 
lection for years has given the gardens of the world 
what Burbank names “Shasta Daisies.” The very abun- 
dant flowers of the purest white are often four inches across. 
There are several rows of petals, and the type is breaking 
into other forms and colors, and is beginning to “‘come 
double.” ‘This new “ perennial candidate” for election to 
garden honors from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay (so 
wide is its range of climatic endurance) was, as noted, de- 
veloped from coarse, ill-smelling and rowdy weeds. 

The published writings of Luther Burbank are com- 
paratively few. He furnishes his own descriptions of 
novelties, and he has occasionally contributed to horticul- 
tural journals. He read a striking paper before the Sacra- 
mento Session of the American Pomological Society, 
January 18th, 1895, and another paper is soon to be pub- 
lished by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. He read an essay before the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association in San José in 1898. It is not likely 
that we shall ever have a book from his pen, but his notes, 
journals, registers and scrap-books will some day possess 
unique value, and should belong to one of the California 
universities. The recent publications of the Department 
of Agriculture contain much material furnished by Mr. 
Burbank. 

One of the best illustrations of the esteem in which 
Burbank is held “‘among those who know” is furnished 
by the recent action of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London, which was established in 1804, and holds unques- 
tioned primacy in its field. ' This great society, in 1898, 
planned a “ Hybrid Conference,” which took place in July, 
1899, and whose results were published in 1900. The call 
was for a Conference on ** Hybridization (the cross-breed- 
ing of species) and on the cross-breeding of varieties,” and 
the Society then sent out special invitations to one hundred 
and twenty-five distinguished ** hybridizers”, nine of whom 
were Americans (four of them, however, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington). Only one, Luther 
Burbank, was selected from the Western half of the conti- 
nent. He did not attend; he was too busy even to send an 
essay, but Professor Bailey of Cornell, and others, alluded 
in glowing terms to his success in producing “‘ new values 
in fruits and flowers.” 
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THE STONELESS PLUMS. 
This group represents the development of a large seedless plum ‘the biggest on the plat 
small and worthless ones approaching seedlessness, 


Among the leaders of this notable Conference were the 
specialists in the production of new flowers and fruits, and 
also some of the great, historic figures in botany and horti- 


culture—such men as Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir Wm. Thisel- 


ton-Dyer, Max Leichtlin, the Vilmorins, George Nicholson, 
Lemoine, of gladiolus fame, Crozy, the producer of new 
cannas, Eckford, the father of modern sweet-peas, Rev. 
William Wilks, the genial author of Shirley poppies, Dr. 
Trabut of Algiers, who has introduced some superb Euca- 
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CROSS-BRED SEEDLING PLUMS. 
Many cracked and worthless, but finally perfected in Burbank’s superb 
“Climax” Plum, 


lyptus hybrids, Burbidge, one of the daffodil authorities, 
Dr. Masters, editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Word 
Penzance, the introducer of new forms of sweet-brier 
roses, and many others whose names are as familiar as 
household words wherever flowers are grown. Gold medals 
and other honors were given for the best hybridized or 
cross-bred orchids, ferns, water-lilies, passifloras, roses, 
clematises, and a host of other novelties. 
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IN THE HIGH SIERRA. 


And yet these wonderful results of European horticul- 
tural science were but the manifestations of an old and 
highly-specialized civilization. Burbank, with his strong 
individuality, his faith in outdoor methods and in cross- 
fertilizing on an immense scale, in every case following 
with selection after selection, is, on the other hand, a re- 
markable manifestation of the originality of genius. He 
has profoundly affected the methods of modern plant- 
breeders, and younger men, following in his footsteps, will 
continue to emphasize the advantages of a climate like 
California, and of such free, outdoor, large-scale operations 
as those which have yielded such splendid results at Santa 
Rosa and Sebastopol. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


IN THE HIGH SIERRA. 


BY JOHN HAROLD HAMLIN 

HE Sierra Nevada, tumbled, precipitous, 
and marvelous in scenic wonders, serves 
as a barrier between California and 
barren old Nevada. A contrast so marked 
that it actually startles one is this dis- 
similarity between the adjoining States ; 
nowhere so noticeable as along the east- 
ern slopes and picturesque mountains of 
the Sierra. For lying within visual distance of this lofty 
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range are bits of the scenery so characteristic of the Sage- 
brush State, in their monotonous garb of dull-gray sand, 
sprinkled over with colorless, everlasting artemisia. There 
is one particular locality where a dun-colored mass of hills, 
termed the ** Peavines,” merge into the lofty, cool-looking 
Sierras. The juxtaposition of these widely different ranges 
is a striking object lesson of Nature. The Peavines 
ramble in an easterly direction over the western portion of 
Nevada; one can imagine that an expanse of desert land 
became weary of its lot, and leaped upright, supported by 
pillars of granite and volcanic rock. The Peavines are 
not nice to look upon; even a coating of snow fails to 
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beautify their treeless, arid exterior. But the Sierras! 
They are wonderfully magnificent by natural adornment ; 
and seem to tower in disdainful haughtiness at their junc- 
tion with the dowdy Peavines. 

Nature is perhaps nowhere more beautiful than in the 
country about Lake Tahoe—that gem of the Sierras. 
From the elevated peaks surrounding Tahoe, which is it- 
self 9,000 feet above sea-level, one can behold, as in a mon- 
strous kaleidoscope, panoramas of mountains, thrown far 
up above the vegetation belt ; of tiny lakes here and there, 
glistening like tear-drops in their secluded fastnesses; of 
snow-vestured ranges, partially enshrouded with clouds ; 
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and then to ease the eye, there are vistas, deeply shadowed, 
of pines and cedars and rough-barked firs, all beautifully 
green and deliciously cool. 

But within this great sweep of landscape one discovers 
every now and again a touch of civilization; a log hut, a 
wood-chopper’s, mayhap, or the abode of a fisherman. 
The gleam of white tents marks the invasion of campers. 
Even the waters of tiny lakes ripple before the prow of 
gliding boats. 

So the word untrammeled cannot quite be applied to these 
high Sierras; yet there are miles and miles of wooded 
tracts where one may ramble and actually become intimid- 
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ated by the appalling silence and wild pathlessness of the 
mountainous regions. Here are thickets of young spruce 
or fir trees, impenetrable, so rankly luxurious is their 
growth; and the greenish-white luster of their straight 
trunks regularly interspersed with circlets of horizontal 
branches. These little fir trees are so symbolic of Santa 
Claus that one is inclined to christen the fir districts 
** Land of the Christmas-tree.” Cedars, grouped in array, 
occur in limited numbers. The reddish, spiral trunks wear 
a patrician mien, and the soft, green meshes of foliage that 
adorn. their proud tips intertwine in exclusive fashion. 
The fragrant odor emanating from the wind-tossed 
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branches of cedar trees is more aromatic than the pungent 
smell of balsam. 

Nature was indeed lavish when she assigned the flora of 
the Sierras. Big, scraggy firs, firmly anchored by. wide- 
spreading roots, many of them snapped off fifty or sixty 
feet above the ground by the winds, form acres of severe 
forests. 

Startled coveys of grouse whir with the swiftness of an 
arrow through the shaded alleys of firs. You observe one 
alight in a thick-branched tree, advance quietly to the spot, 
and scan the boughs for an hour with never a trace of the 
hidden bird. 





THICKET OF YOUNG FIRS. 
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A TANGLE OF FERNS. 


Agile squirrels leap from limb to limb—flash to and fro 
as if winged. And, indeed, a flying squirrel is occasionally 
seen, a reddish-brown beauty, whose meteoric flights span 
dozens of feet at a single dive. 

The reservation of the country about Tahoe was a 
notable and commendable act of the Government; preserv- 
ing thousands of acres of virgin forests from the ruthless 
hand of man, and protecting in a measure the large and 
small game, plentifully distributed throughout the Sierras. 
Springs bubble in sylvan nooks, and send forth trickling 
rills that increase in volume as they sing down devious 
cafions ; finally as noisy brooks they empty into some one 
of the myriad lakelets nestling in depressions of the 
mountains. Deep in the woods, where sunbeams are 
filtered through tangled nettings of foliage, ferns grow 
profusely. Delicate fronds droop coyly from the penetrat- 
ing light, too fragile to thrive on sunny slopes. Varieties 
choice enough for conservatories interlace wavering sprays 
with red-spotted tiger lilies and rough brambles, all grow- 
ing equally well in the damp mold. 

Emerging from the vistas of pine and fir and cedar, and 
ascending a bald, adamantine mount, one beholds a view 
impressive as the others are serenely pretty. A _ lake, 
vastly inferior to Tahoe, but larger than most of the 
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mountain lakes, mirrors in its blue-green bosom cloud-land 
and bordering peaks. It is Marlette, renowned for its 
Switzerland-like scenery and unknown depths. 

Marlette’s altitude is even higher than Tahoe’s ; and on 
every side are gigantic furrows of snow-capped mountains. 
Here the timber begins to diminish in quantity and size ; 
even hardy trees cannot contend with the sweeping winds 
and deep snows of winter. Lusty brook trout flourish in 
its cold, pure waters, and rise to a fly with the rush and 
splash so enticing to the sportsman. ‘The narrow strip of 
white beach girding the lake sets the blue-green waters off 
in strong relief against the imprisoning fir-mantled 
mountains. 

Marlette is a dainty fairy’s basin compared with the 
queen of California lakes—Tahoe. ‘Tahoe covers an area 
of 225 square miles, and is heralded far and wide as a 
fashionable watering-place for summer tourists. Within 
the last few years this resort has been crowded with 
visitors, some hailing from foreign countries; and those 
who know proclaim Tahoe superior in scenic resources to 
the famous Alpine lakes. 

The Truckee river is the outlet of Lake Tahoe, and 
about its sources are numerous meadows and springy dells 
liberally dotted with drooping willows. Here the mountain 
quail hide in security from the eager Nimrod, and stray 
bears or a timid deer steal in for a feast of berries or tender 
grasses. It is a locality harmonious as the ideal forest of 
Arden, where one, 

‘*Exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 


Reno, Nev. 


AMONG THE COCOPAHS. 


BY CAPT. NEWTON H. CRITTENDEN. 


IFTY miles east of Tia Juana, Mexico, at the pictur- 
esque mountain border station of Campo, on the early 
U. S. mail and emigrant road between Fort Yuma and 
San Diego, I exchanged my gentle Mexican pack pony 
for an untrained, vicious little burro, as the only 
beast of burden which could survive an extended 
desert journey. It began service by bucking off the 
saddle, charging through the chaparral and cactus, 
scattering my outfit, tearing corduroys, lacerating 
the flesh, provoking strong language and permanently im- 
pairing confidence. But this wonderful specimen of ani- 
mated nature was finally persuaded to carry my blankets 
and provisions five hundred and forty-five miles, over the 
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rocky summits of the Cuyamaca mountains out on to the 
desert, past Coyote and Indian Wells to Cameron Lake, and 
thence south four days’ travel to the tide-waters of the 
Gulf of California on Hardy river. That was the way I 
reached the land of the Cocopahs. 

They inhabit a region remarkable for its desolate fea- 
tures, extreme isolation, high temperature and active vol- 
canic eruptions; a triangle a hundred miles on a side, lying 
between the Colorado river on the east, high precipitous 
mountains on the west and two hundred miles of desert 
waste to the northwest. The Cocopah mountains—entirely 
separated from the main range, and from ten to twenty miles 
therefrom—extend from the boundary southeastward about 
sixty miles. The intense midsummer heat, augmented by 
reflection to an overpowering degree, and the lack of water 
for long distances, have been fatal to scores of prospectors. 
The bodies of two Americans were found at the entrance to 
Pacheco cafion a few months ago, and I saw the grave of 
another who had been overcome within a few miles of water. 

Advancing along the eastern base, fragments of pottery 
were seen over such extended area, mixed with fresh water 
shells, as to suggest that prehistoric natives camped on the 
shore of gradually receding waters, which, at a former 
period, covered all the interior basins. That such overflow 
was preceded by one of salt seas which rose over mountain 
tops, abundant evidence is afforded by the large quantities 
of oyster and other ocean shells. Volcanic forces appear to 
have been the agencies which have, through successive up- 
heavals and vast outpouring of stones, lava and ashes, 
caused the retirement of the ocean and the damming of the 
Colorado river, which, before cutting new channels to the 
gulf, formed a great interior lake. ‘There are several ex- 
tensive craters, one of which, situated about thirty miles 
south of Cameron Lake and known as Black Mountain, is 
upward of a thousand feet in height and four miles in 
diameter, and so recently active that in places it is still 
almost burning hot. The surrounding plain is covered 
with cinders and ashes. The ashes from the various cen- 
ters of eruption cover in the aggregate hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, and, mixed with the enormous sedimentary 
deposits, form a soil of great depth and richness, which 
overlies the sands of more than a million acres, extending 
from the gulf northward over a hundred miles with an av- 
erage breadth of forty miles. Although their utilization 
beyond the limited portions watered by the Colorado river 
overflow would require a vast outlay of capital, when the 
great extent of productive area is considered and the enor- 
mous yield of grasses, cereals and semi-tropic fruits secured, 
the investment seems warranted. 
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About three miles east 
of the Black Mountain L 
crater I reached the west- a h4. 
ern shore of the most ex- 
tensive body of fresh water 
in that region, then over 
ten miles in diameter. It 
is formed of the June rise 
of the Colorado river 
through its new outlet, 
called by the Indians and 
Mexicans Paderon river.* 
In ordinary seasons this 
lake discharges most of its 
waters through the Hardy 
river back again into the 
Colorado about twenty- 
five miles from the gulf, 
filling, in its course, 
numerous lagoons of con- 
siderable extent, overflow- 
ing upon the west side of CAPT. NEWTON H. CHITTENDEN. 
the Cocopah range several 

miles. At intervals of years such floods pour down 
from the mountains that, after the great central reservoir 
and lagoons to the southward are filled, it then overflows to 
the north, and through a narrow channel reaches the 
United States, and after forming the large lagoon called 
Cameron Lake sixty miles west of Yuma, sometimes (as in 
1891) has a sufficient surplus to submerge the desert as far 
northward as Salton. 

Several thousand acres southeast of Paderon river-lake 
are now the center of active volcanic eruption. There are 
over two hundred cones from five to ten feet in height and 
diameter continuously boiling and spouting hot mud, water 
and steam; and two mud-pots about forty feet in diameter, 
having each over a hundred separate centers of ebullition, 
some of which at regular intervals, accompanied by con- 
siderable noise, throw scalding hot mud from five to ten 
feet. A larger deep pool of hot water and mud is supplied 
by an intermittent eruption from a cone ten feet high. 
This, being of an agreeable bathing temperature, is resorted 
to by the Indians and Mexicans, who have constructed a 
sheltering booth from tule and willows. The overflow of 
numerous volcanic springs, including one of drinkable 











*Paderon is a common Southwestern Spanish corruption of “ paredon,” intensive 
of “ pared,” wall, which is always called “ pader.” Paredon river would mean ™ big 
wall” or “ high bank ” river.—Ep. 
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water—salt and sulphur predominating—has formed a re- 
markable basin of black warm water more than six hundred 
feet in diameter, with hot salt borders, around which a 
thousand persons could take mud baths at once without 
crowding. 

Proceeding southward, through groves of mesquite trees, 
about thirty-five miles from the boundary, the first of the 
Cocopah nation were seen. They were two young hunters, 
armed with bows and arrows, naked to the waist, wearing 
narrow protecting girdles, and short shirts exposing the 
chest and arms. They were admirable representatives of 
their race; above the average native American in stature, 
strongly and well formed, with an ease and grace of move- 
ment seldom acquired by any other people. Their features 
were regular, hair hung long and thick, eyes large, lus- 
trous black and broad set, foreheads prominent, and expres- 
sion intelligent and friendly. Exchanging a few words of 
greeting in Spanish, I asked for fish. They hastened to a net 
which they had woven from wild hemp and set across a lagoon 
near us, and in a few minutes brought me a large mullet. 
Before I had finished cooking it they returned again, hav- 
ing shot a duck entirely through the body with a wooden- 
pointed arrow. Having roasted this on my camp fire they de- 
parted for their village on the eastern foothills of the Co- 
copah range, between four and five miles distant. 

Before evening they returned, bringing five more mem- 
bers of their tribe, including the aged Keganus, whom I re- 
freshed with a drink of pinole. When I afterward visited 
his rancheria he presented me with a sack containing 
two or three pounds of it, very finely prepared by his 
women with their primitive milling metates. "Two Mexi- 
cans (one from the mountains, the other a desert cowboy ) 
having arrived, it was decided to celebrate the occasion 
with a feast of fish served in Indian style. Accordingly, 
after a great fire had been built, the young men, taking 
long poles, sprang naked into the narrow lagoon, and 
began to beat the water vigorously as they advanced 
toward the net, which was buoyed on the surface with wild 
cane. They were so successful that by the time the 
bed of hot coals was in readiness a pile of fish of several 
varieties, including carp and mullet, were floundering along- 
side. After being cut open and cleaned they were filled 
with, laid upon, and covered with, red hot coals; and in less 
than twenty minutes were so thoroughly roasted that skin, 
scales and fins pealed off, leaving the flesh as clean and pal- 
atable as if cooked by the most skillful modern caterer. 

Such a welcome was a pleasant contrast to the reception 
which the Cocopahs gave to foreigners attempting to enter 
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their country a few years ago. A Yuma trader who had 
taken one of their women for his wife undertook to lead a 
party of prospectors through the land of hisrelations. But 
the Cocopah warriors met them on the border line in battle 
array, and firmly refused to let them cross over. Nearly 
fifty well armed miners from Julian, searching for gold in 
the San Pedro mountains, were forced by the Cocopahs to 
retreat toward the coast, and narrowly escaped destruction 
in a cation ambuscade. Gradually, through the influence 
of contact with the better elements of our civilization, their 
former policy of exclusion has given way to one of friendly 
admission among them of those who are in pursuit of 
worthy objects. 

The tribe is more populous than has been estimated, 
numbering at least 450, chiefly occupying three villages 
situated on the east side of the river, the farthest south 
being thirty miles from the gulf. There are ten family 
groups, about one hundred altogether, dwelling for 
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twenty-five miles along the foothills of the Cocopah mount- 
ains. Their isolation has been so complete that they still 
retain most of their aboriginal habits and customs. The 
high summer temperature, frequently from 110~ to 125~, has 
led the men to dispense with clothing almost altogether, 
while many of the women are naked to the waist, wearing 
short kilts of cottonwood or willow bark. 

Nature has provided abundantly for these children of the 
desert. All the waters are alive with fish very easily 
caught, while multitudes of wild geese, duck and other 
fowl swarm on their surface. Deer are numerous in the 
mountains, rabbits among the foothills, and the musical 
notes of the large desert quail are heard all night long. 
The mesquite tree flourishes on the borders of all the lagoons 
and upon overflowed lands, yielding supplies of beans alone 
adequate for their subsistence. Of these they gather large 
quantities. Pinon nuts are obtained in the mountains, 
wild potatoes in the tule bottoms, and rice on the banks of 
the lower river under the salt water tide overflow. Moreover, 
the Cocopahs, although so wild in many respects, have be- 
come agriculturists to such anextent that nearly every family 
plants a garden after the June rise of the Colorado river, 
and raises considerable quantities of corn, beans, squashes 
and melons. So fine, mellow and rich is the soil that with- 
out plowing, and with very limited cultivation, the yield is 
most abundant. They have no cattle and only a few 
horses, the practice of burning them when cremating the 
dead having kept their numbers reduced. A few burros 
were seen which were used in packing water for the Mexi- 
cans engaged in gold placer-mining in the Cocopah mount- 
ains. 

As one approaches their habitation, the most conspicu- 
ous structure is the raised platform about six feet in height 
upon which, in great baskets coarsely made from willow 
and tule, secure from flood, storms and wild animals, were 
stored their most important vegetable foods, especially mes- 
quite beans, corn and beans. Their huts are built very 
low, of poles covered with willow, tule and earth, frequently 
without smoke escape, in which during the cool nights of 
my March visit, they coiled at night nearly naked, close 
around the fires for warmth, on the bare sand with their 
numerous dogs. In front are usually arbors covered with 
willow and tule, where they cook, eat and recline during the 
day time. 

Their primitive vessels, mortars, pestles and pottery 
wares were very rudely made, and only a few other stone 
implements were seen. Wooden mortars and long, hard 
wood pestles were used for pounding mesquite beans. Bows 
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were made from willow, and being less elastic and more 
liable to break when dry, old ones were seldom seen. Those 
used for hunting deer were from six to eight feet in length. 
Arrows were made from wild cane, pointed with six or 
eight inches of hard wood skillfully secured with sinew. 
Three different hunting parties whom I met between their 
several villages were all exclusively armed with them. 

The men manufacture ropes from mescal fiber, also noise- 
less sandals for deer hunting—rawhide being used for ordi- 
nary service. Their aged medicine man, who wore a large 
white bead suspended from his nostril, was knitting a fine 
meshed fishing net from wild hemp. The women make 
baskets from the roots of the mesquite tree, and willow, 
caps from wire grass or mescal fiber. Their ornamen- 
tation consists chiefly in face painting. I was a guest at 
supper in one Cocopah household of twenty, where several 
naked red, white and blue faced children, with their heads 
plastered thick with mud, were evidently objects of parental 
pride. 

About twenty-five miles south of the Black Mountain 
crater the tortuous river bends westward until, for a short 
distance, it runs close to the base of the Cocopah mount- 
ains. The narrow strip between was covered with a dense 
growth of tule, which the Indians had set on fire for the 
purpose of driving out game. In passing through, the 
flames enveloped me, burning my clothing and blistering 
one hand. Toward evening I reached the most southerly 
habitation of the Cocopahs, on the west side of the river, 
and was pressing on when the aged occupant hastened to 
overtake me, and point out the right trail. On the last day 
of March the midnight high tide came rushing up from the 
gulf close to my bivouac on the Hardy river. Several sec- 
tions of the vertebre of an enormous whale lay on the 
bank near me, which stranded a few miles below in the 
great storm tidal wave of 1895. 

There were two families of Indians from their village, 
eight miles distant, who received me in a friendly manner. 
Three roasted rats were included in their supper menu, 
and I was very much relieved when a big Indian devoured 
the last of them without inviting me to share that portion 
of the feast. 
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ITH thousands, an added interest will -ac- 
crue to the unique collection of relics 
pertaining to or collected by that cavalier 
of the old California days, Don Antonio 
F. Coronel, from the fact that he and 
his wife were the hosts, mentors and 
dear friends of Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Don Antonio might almost be called the 

godfather of AHamona. No other person gave Mrs. Jackson 
if any other person could so well have given—so much 

of the “‘atmosphere,” so much of the sound information 
as to character and customs, so expert advice whither to go 
and whom to see, for the gathering of material for her 
wonderful romance. While in Los Angeles she sojourned 
with the Coronels in the delightful old adobe on Seventh 
street—long since, alas, only a precious memory to those 
who knew it—whose place could never quite be taken, even 
with the same gracious hosts, by its ugly typical American 
frame successor. There she lived personally amid the very 
type of the patriarchal life she was to delineate so beauti- 
fully and so sympathetically. There she was a very in- 
quisitor with innumerable questions to Don Antonio and 
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Copyright 1887 by Chas. F. Lummis. 
DON ANTONIO AND DONA PICHONA DANCING ‘‘THE CUNA.”’ 


Dofia Mariana—and never did fawyer make better use of a 
cross-examination. Beyond reasonable doubt, Charles 
Dudley Warner was the only other Eastern writer who ever 
learned so much of Southern California in so short a time 
as Mrs. Jackson did; and her line of research was much 
more esoteric. ‘Those who really know how crude concepts 
even the bright traveler generally carries away after a few 
weeks, can best appreciate both the genius of Mrs. Jackson 
for this sort of learning, and her great fortune in finding 
the very best informants there were. It is quite safe to 
say—for the chances are as a thousand to one—that if she 
had not “‘discovered” Don Antonio she would not have ac- 
quired, within the term of her California sojourn, one-half 
that perfection of local color which is one great charm of 
her book. ** He is 65 years of age, but he is young,” wrote 
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Mrs. Jackson in the Century magazine in 1883 (** Echoes 
in the City of the Angels”); “the best walker in Los An- 
geles today; his eye keen, his blood fiery-quick; his 
memory like a burning-glass, bringing into sharp light 
and focus a half-century as if it were as yesterday.” 

There in the old adobe, too, she wrote her notes for 
Ramona; and the little writing-table, made for her, is 
part of the “Coronel Collection” now in the Chamber of 
Commerce Art Room. For that matter, a whole wall is 
given up to mementos of her; and her letters to the 
Coronels, with various editions of Aamona and the great 
bulk of matter for extra-illustrating the book, upon which 
Miss Annie B. Picher, the curator, has been at work for 
many years, are here to be seen. Even as a Hamona col- 
lection the display is highly interesting; and it will doubt- 
less be a nucleus to attract what shall form a veritable 
little museum of mementos of this California classic. Such 
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JUNIPERO SERRA. 
From the Schumacher crayon, after 
a painting in the City of Mexico. 
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DONA MARIANA AT THE METATE. 





a department, made complete, 
would be admirably worth 
while. 

But that is merely a small 
issue in the value and interest 
of the Coronel Collection. The 
personal relics of Father Juni- 
pero Serra, the Apostle of Cal- 
ifornia, and founder of the 
Missions; of Father Zalvidea 
and others of the Franciscan 
missionaries ; of Portala, the 
first governor, and many of his 
successors; of Don Antonio 
himself, as gracious and as fine 
a caballero as ever trod Cali- 
fornia soil; the handicraft and 
the trappings of the old-time 
life at Mission or in pueblo or 
on the rancho— these are the 
characteristic and _ priceless 
features of the collection. ‘The 


last remnant of the old blue zarape Don Antonio wore at 










From painting by Alex. F. Harmer. 
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THE OLD) CORONEL HOME, FROM PAINTING BY ALEX. F. HARMER. 


the battle of San Pascual (the little action of Dec. 6, 1846, 
in which the native Californians defeated Gen. Kearny 
and captured one of his howitzers) is treasured here ; and 
so are other relics of the brief and remarkably unsanguin- 
ary “Conquest” of California. The fact is, California 
was really leaning toward us; restless under the rule of 
Mexico, because of the carpet-bag governors sent from there, 
and preferring United States to English authority, chiefly 








OLD ‘“‘ ALAMBIQUES,’’ WHEELS OF THE FIRST AMERICAN WAGON THAT 
CROSSED THE PLAINS TO LOS ANGELES, ETC. 
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for geographical reasons. Organized resistance to our 
arms was practically by the imported politicians and their 
followers, and there was no serious hostility toward 
** Americans” in the great mass of Californians. 

There are in the collection many articles made when 
California was new, by Spanish colonist artisans and Mis- 
sion Indian neophytes; many older artifects of Old Mexico 
and Spain ; and many from the patient hands of the very 
first Californians—the prehistoric savages of whose de- 
scendants, converted and civilized in thousands by the 
Franciscan missionaries, only a few pitiful remnants are 
now left, crowded out upon the desert places by the greed of 
their latter-day neighbors. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


BY HARRY 8. TEDROW. 


ATURE provides for the bad as well as the 
good of her creation. She stored the fis- 
sures of Mount Argo with silver ore. She 
also made Dastard’s Point through which 
the treasures must be carried—a place 
where those who live by preying upon 
their fellows might easily murder and rob. 
Dastard’s Point is a few miles from the 

famous mining camp. Here the road dips into a hollow 
where spruce and pine trees grow thickly on either side and 
where the cold, clear waters wash the wheels and the 
horses’ legs as they ford the rushing mountain stream. The 
way out of the hollow is rocky and steep. ‘The horses must 
scramble to pull up their loads, and even the patient pack- 
burro sometimes rebels at the climb. It was at the crest 
of this small hill that highwaymen committed most of their 
crimes. Here took place the dreadful tragedy which gave 
the place its name. The story may be heard from any of 
the men and women who lived at Argo at the time. 

It was in the days when the place was earning its repu- 
tation as a great camp by. producing thousands of dollars 
of silver every month. The signs of its prosperity were 
dozens of saloons and dance-halls, street murders and, above 
all, stage robberies. Sometimes the pack trains which car- 
ried the precious bullion from the camp to the railway ten 
miles away were plundered, but upcoming stages were the 
favorite objects of attack. Pack trains were always accom- 
panied by a large amd heavily armed escort. Stages were 
seldom guarded, except by the driver and express-messen- 
ger. The latter had in his charge the heavy iron box, 
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which was screwed to the vehicle, and to secure the con- 
tents of this box was the incentive for most of the holdups. 
Incidentally, passengers were relieved of their valuables. 
The upcoming stage very often brought thousands of dol- 
lars in money, to be used in paying miners for their labor. 
The bandits knew this fact very well. Actual coin was not 
only of more use to them than bullion, but easier to get. 
Therefore, the stages were their natural prey. 

On that June evening there was joy in one of the little 
cabins at Argo, for aman and woman somewhat past middle 
age. He was bent by years of slaving with pick and drill, 
and she was bowed by all the worry and toil that befall 
the miner’s wife. ‘Their careworn faces at this time, how- 
ever, bespoke a happiness greater than any they had ever 
before known. ‘Their daughter was coming home, and this 
was the evening for her arrival. 

In one of her few trips to Argo, the wife of a wealthy 
mine owner had been struck with the unusual intelligence 
and rare beauty of their little girl, then ten years old. She 
asked to take the child East and educate her. The parents, 
after long thought, consented. The advantages of the 
rough mining camp were few, and, although their affection 
for their daughter was strong, they could not deny hersuchan 
opportunity as was offered. Soit happened that the mother 
and father put aside their own feelings and let hergo. For 
eight years they had met their troubles with resignation 
because they knew Rosie was being well cared for and edu- 
cated. In May she had graduated from the academy. 
After the excitement of commencement was over, her 
thoughts turned homeward, and she was coming back. 

The little home was in perfect order. Long had the 
couple waited for this great event. They had planned just 
how to arrange the simple furniture in the cabin, and had 
many talks about what they should have for the first meal. 
Now they were waiting the coming of the stage with as 
much patience as they could muster. 


“*T put the little chair in her bedroom, John, just where 


she’ll see it when she goes in,” said the mother, who was 
trying to be calm by rearranging things which she had 
already arranged a half dozen times. “‘I think she'll re- 
member it. Why, she wrote about her little blue chair in 
one of her letters a year or so ago.” 

John was likewise busy doing a lot of useless things. 
He made no answer and his wife prattled on. 

“It don’t seem like she’s grown so, now does it? Five 
feet four, a hundred and ‘leven pounds. Mercy sakes, 
who'd a thought our little girl’d ever be a woman like this !” 
and the mother took down from the clock shelf a photo- 
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graph, which she looked at proudly, holding it at various 
distances from her to get different perspectives. ‘‘ What 
do you think Mrs. Samuelson asked me, John? Asked me 
if I warn’t afraid she’d be stuck up and above us. Think 
of it! Our own little Rosie ashamed of us! Not much, I 
tell you, and I answered her purty sharp, too. Rosie aint 
forgot us, John, not if she Aas growed up into a beautiful 
lady. Do you remember what she said in her last letter 
about how glad she’ll be tosee us? Oh, it seems so long. 
Wonder why the stage don’t come? Si Haskins usually 
brings it in on time, and it’s pretty near an hour late now.” 


At the railway station the train had arrived and brought 
Rosie. She was a bright, vivacious girl with every sign 
of health and happiness. Her large blue eyes sparkled 
with delight at returning to the mountains, and with the 
anticipated pleasure of seeing her parents after so long 
absence. 

“Lord, Rosie,” said her old friend the stage-driver, as he 
stood amazed at the neatly dressed young woman, “‘yo’re 
as big asIam. Yo’r folks won’t know you.” 

**Oh, I hope so, Si,” she replied; ‘I suppose I have 
grown some. You can’t keep girls little all the time, you 
know. They will grow. I wish, Si,” she went on, “ you 
would let me ride on the seat with you. I haven’t seen a 
mountain for so long, and I would die inside that stuffy 
place. Just think, Si, for eight years I haven’t seen a real 
mountain! It won’t be like coming home if I can’t sit out 
with you and enjoy it.” 

*“Well, you know, Rosie, Jake’s got to ride with me—an 
express-messenger’s place is always with the driver—but 
both me and Jake is slim, and I guess there'll be plenty of 
room for all three of us. Jake,” he said, turning to the 
messenger who had now come up, “we'll take Rosie up in 
front with'us.. Jist think,” he mumbled to himself, ‘the 
gal hain’t saw a mountain for eight year!” 

Jake was willing and even pleased. He showed a blush- 
ing face as he put the necessary Winchester in its place. 
As a matter of fact, the iron box held nothing on this trip. 
Nevertheless, the messenger’s duty was the same. There 
were three or four passengers beside Rosie. As soonas every- 
one was seated, including the other woman traveler, an aged 
lady, Si cracked his long whip and the four horses started 
off with a bound. 

It was a glorious mountain day. There were enough 
clouds passing before the sun to prevent its rays from be- 
coming too hot, and a cool breeze blew from the range. 
The effect of the beauty and the pure air was exhilarating. 
Rosie chattered and laughed. 
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** Now, I don’t want you to tell me a name unless I get 
the places mixed,” she said to the two men between whom 
she sat. “‘I know I haven’t forgotten a single ridge on any 
of these mountains, not one. There’s Sheep Mountain over 
there with the round top; there’s Badger with the three 
sharp points sticking up, and let’s see, where’s Old Baldy? 
Oh, there he is,” she cried; “‘isn’t he beautiful, and the 
snow lies just in the same old way, in the shape of a cres- 
cent. Do you know, Si, sometimes the clouds would bank 
up into ranges and peaks, and I'd try to imagine they were 
our mountains—but somehow I couldn’t fool myself very 
well.” 

As the stage labored on she told them stories of her life 
at school and insisted that they, in turn, should tell what 
had happened while she had been away. The sun was 
sinking behind the range in a brilliancy of color. They 
were within a few miles of Argo. They had ceased talk- 
ing, and the old lady, impressed by the silence, called out 
from the interior of the conveyance, asking if Rosie could 
sing. For answer the girl sang *‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The soft footfall of the horses, the creaking of the har- 
ness and the vehicle, the occasional cry of a belated bird, 
and the murmurs of a stream they were approaching inter- 
fered in no way with the clear notes as they fell upon the 
evening air. Her soul was in the song. She herself was 
going home. Not to theold lady within, not to Si or Jake, 
not to herself, was she singing. She was pouring forth her 
inmost feelings to all the beautiful world around her. She 
would soon be back in the cabin home with mother and 
father, and be it ever so humble there was no place like 
home. 

The stage passed down into the hollow. The song con- 
tinued. Between the pine and spruce trees were wafted 
the heartfelt words. All the occupants of the conveyance 
were under the spell. Si afterward declared he did not re- 
member crossing the creek nor going up the hill. Under the 
influence the horses themselves found the climb an easy 
one. She began the last verse as they neared the top. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the far-away snows of Old Baldy. Im- 
pelled by the near approach to her early home, the song 
swelled out with a divine tone upon the quiet air. 

Suddenly, without a cry of “‘ Halt!” without a sign of 
warning, both barrels of a shot-gun were discharged from 
in front of the horses. The arm of the driver was shat- 
tered, the jaw of the messenger was almost entirely carried 
away, and Rosie fell down beneath the horses’ feet with 
**Home, sweet home,” upon her lips. One shot had pierced 
her head, another her heart. 
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The stage that slowly came into Argo that night bearing 
its wounded and dead is said to have been the bloodiest that 
ever arrived at the mining camp. No satisfactory explana- 
tion was ever made to account for the heartlessness of the 
tragedy. The lone highwayman was never captured. After 
he fired his two barrels, he disappeared in the bushes, not 
even waiting to rob his victims. His nerve seemed to have 
left him the instant the deed was done. It was the act of 
a worse than coward; and for want of a stronger name, the 
place where it was committed is called Dastard’s Point. 


Denver, Colo. 


UNTRUTHFUL JAMES. 


HE Wide World magazine (London) of September, 
1900, pp. 516-523, contains as impudent a fraud as was 
ever printed—‘* The Fire Dance of the Navahoes, by 
George Wharton James of Pasadena, Cal.’’ It runs 
only about 3000 words ; but in this modest space are 
at least fifteen unquestionable lies, willful and shame- 
less; nine falsehoods which are lies if James never 
saw the dance (as is certainly the case), fourteen pre- 
varications or purposely misleading remarks, and a 
number of phrases which we may mildly call tergiver- 
sations. hat truth there is in the article was stolen 
bodily from Dr. Washington Matthews’s ‘‘ Mountain 
Chaut”’ in the 5th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Dr. Matthews is at the head of American 
ethnologists; the longest of our students, the most 
modest, and now most hopelessly broken in health. A 
hairless Chihuahua dog might possibly steal from 
him; but if we can suppose a student ready to steal 
from anyone else, no student would steal from the 
brave old dean. But Mr. James has been for many 
years notorious, where known, for making no fine dis- 
tinctions. 

In his first column we flush a fine brace of—James- 
isms. ‘“‘ It [the ceremony] receives its name from the 
fact that... the Aosh-kon, a species of Yucca, is 
made to grow in the presence of the spectators. This 
plant is shown in our second photo.”’ 

It is mot made to grow in the presence of the specta- 
tors. The trick is one an American schoolboy would 

understand, if he saw it performed. James emphasizes his false- 
hood by saying (p. 522), ‘‘ How the Aosh-kon is made to grow out of 
season in this extraordinary way I am unable to say, and I have never 
met anyone who was able to give an intelligent explanation of it.”’ 
Very likely. Mr. James has never seen the act ; and so far as I know 
the only white men who have are people who would hardly explain 
anything to Mr. James—unless the way to the door. A scholar who 
did see it (Dr. Matthews) had no difficulty in understanding the trick. 
It was so evident, indeed, that he did not trouble to explain it, beyond 
saying (par. 143), ‘‘ The ceremony wasconducted ... by 22 persons 
in ordinary dress. One bore, exposed to view, a natural root of 
yucca, crowned with its cluster of root-leaves, which remain green 
all winter. The rest bore in their hands wands of pifion. What 
other properties they may have had concealed under their blankets, the 
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reader will soon be able to conjecture.’’ Italics mine. Asa matter of 
fact, the panicle of the yucca blossoms and that of fruit are artificial. 
The dancers bring them under their blankets and ‘set them in the 
nd. Asa score of them form a close ring around the magician, 
can easily do his work unseen by the outsiders. When he is done, 
the ring opens and the “ miracle”’ is displayed. If Mr. James had 
ever seen the ceremony he would doubtless still be—what he is. But 
he would not need to be so stupid a one. 

The hosh-kon (as he writes it) is not ‘displayed in his second photo.,”’ 
nor in any other. Dr. Matthews is not only an ethnologist and 
an honorable man—in which, as in many other particulars, he has an 
eternal advantage over Mr. James—but also a botanist of standing. 
In fig. 57, p. 440, he gives a true picture of the Aoshkawn or yucca bac- 
cata. Heaven may know what plant Mr. James has figured in this 
place, but the U. S. Department of Agriculture does not—and it has 
been consulted. In any event, the plant is not what it pretends to be, 
and it does not grow in the Navajo country. As Mr. James stole so 
liberally from Dr. Matthews, why did he not “‘convey”’ this cut also ? 

More lies are in the second column. ‘‘ The reportsof the few emi- 
nent scientists who have witnessed the ceremony confirm in every 
particular the result of my own observations.”” This is not merely 
double-barreled—it is a revolver! Mr. James never saw the cere- 
mony, as his own article shall prove ; and the only eminent scientist 
who has ever recorded the ceremony contradicts Mr. James’s “* ob- 
servations.”’ 

Whopper again in the third column—and be it understood that this 
space is too valuable to waste on James’s minor sins. Only a few of 
the most characteristic can be cited. He says the great woodpile for 
the central fire was collected in one day and was “‘ no less than 250 
feet in diameter.’”’ Unhappily for him, he steals Dr. Matthews’s 

icture of the same wood pile. He says the wood is dragged in, which 
is true. If over 500 Navajos ever attended this ceremony at a time, 
it was long before ex-Rev. G. Wharton James was expelled from the 
ministry. About half of this maximum number are women, children 
and old men. Butif every oneof the 500 had nothing to do but to 
drag in wood, it would be a very fair day’s work for them to fetch 
some 5000 cords. Now Dr. Matthews’s picture shows the complete 
woodpile—a line drawing froma photo. As if fearful that someone 
might deem his lying unintentional, Mr. James labels the borrowed 
cut “A contribution toward the great stack of wood for the furnace.”’ 
This proves that his ten-fold exaggeration is willful ; and not a slip 
of the pen or a typographical error. Dr. Matthews says the whole 
corral in which the ceremony took place was 40 paces in diameter ; 
and James nimbly steals his engraving of the 120-foot circle and 
textually puts a 250-foot woodpile in it—to say nothing of the dancers 
and several hundred spectators. James ‘‘admits’”’ he took his 
camera along and that he “‘ saw ”’ these things in the daytime. How 
does it chance, then, that all his illustrations which have anything 
to do with the case are stolen from Dr. Matthews’s famous work, and 
thatall the James photos. are what any fakir could make almost any- 
where? Perhaps the veracious gentleman’s ‘“‘ plates were spoiled ”’ 
—but he fails to tell us so. 

To pass many other lies let us take pp. 520 and 521. Describing 
the “‘ great plumed arrow,’’ James says: ‘‘Then, to our amazement, 
each [actor] ¢Arew his head back and slowly but surely thrust the ar- 
row down his throat,as shown in the preceding sketch. Still with 
the arrow stuck down their gullets, the two savages danced. : 
Then; apparently quite unharmed by their startling performance, 
they withdrew the arrows from their throats.”” The underlined 
words he uses as title of the picture—again stolen from Dr. Matthews. 
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Now, if Mr. James were a wiser thief, he would have read more 
carefully. Dr. Matthews has seen these trick-arrows made in the 
medicine-house, and tells at length (par. 121) how they are made and 
used. Again (par. 131, 134) he explains the sleight of hand of the 
“swallowing.’”’ They are never swallowed. They do not pass be- 
gene the teeth. -The trick did not puzzle any scholar who ever saw 

t. It does not puzzle James, who never saw it. But he writes for 
easy prey—and he is James. It is rather well understood by Indians 
and whites, along some 500 miles of the Southwest that Mr. James 
may tell the truth when he cannot well help it. 

Of the twelve illustrations in the Wide World fake, five are stolen 
from Dr. Matthews, and four of these are untruthfully entitled. The 
rest might have been bought by any ‘‘tenderfoot’”’ tourist. They are 
in themselves sufficient evidence that James never saw the cere- 
monial. Not one is intimate—except that of the author; and it, if 
intimate, is not particular. 

On page 517, Mr. James pretends that he saw the esoteric rites in 
the hogan during the nine days preceding the public ceremonial. I 
may be mistaken in the belief that Dr. Matthews is the only white 
man who has ever seen those rites, ashe is certainly the only respect- 
able person who has ever in print pretended to. 

Now, to the “‘few eminent scientists’? who know anything about 
this matter, it is notorious that no two of the “ Fire-dances’’ are 
precisely alike. They are-always varied for religious as well as for 
artistic reasons. Funny that Mr. James, pretending to see a Fire- 
dance in 1898 ‘“‘saw’’ only what Dr. Matthews had printed for him 
of 1884! 

Yet not so funny afterall. If these foregoing words seem harsh, 
they will not aftera moment. Mr. James does not in any way in his 
article name the man from whom he has shamelessly stolen all he 
knows of the Fire-dance—one of the most modest but best known 
and most honored scientists in America. As James got the informa- 
tion nowhere else—and his lies at home—this is enough to ticket 
him. 

It may be in order to add, for the benefit of such easy editors, that 
ex-Rev. G. Wharton James was a Methodist minister at Long Beach, 
Cal., until degraded from the pulpit, after full trial, for unspeakable 
vileness, and that his life since has not shown fruits meet for repent- 
ance. ‘These and many like facts explain the nature of Mr. James’s 
writings. He is a man of considerable ability and much experience, 
who could do honorable work if the truth were good enough for him. 
But whatever he writes is vitiated by lies for self-glorification. One 
would rather not handle so unsavory a subject; but when itis so 
easy for Mr. James to bag editors and audiences which know as little 
of his theme as of his character, it seems time to take the tongs. 
Possibly a tithe of the lies in this one article have been exposed ; 
and Mr. James has left a considerable trail of similar mendacities in 
articles in confiding magazines of about the Wide World caliber. 
The statement in the present fake that he has been “studying In- 

dians nearly 20 years’”’ is a gross lie; and so,I fancy, is the brag 
that he is now preparing ‘‘an important work for the U. S. Govern- 
ment.”’ If it should chance to be true, however, it will probably 
work out for the best. It seems to need some such performance to 
bring about an upsetting and reforming of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Almost without exception the workers of that great institution are 
honorable, competent and worthy students; but its managing poli- 
ticians have left much to be desired. By joining forces with Mr 
James they could probably pull down upon their heads the reforms 
which are needed. C.F. L. 


See Dr. Matthew’s card in the Lion’s Den. 
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HONEST AND DISHONEST REVIEWEES. 


HE exposition already made of the ignorance and 

} dishonesty of Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., 
might be presumed to be enough—and no one, 
certainly, would care to pursue such themes a 
moment longer than is necessary. But it is 
necessary so long as he insists on more. He has 
been branded asa pretentious ignoramus, making 
his living by selling alleged information about 
things he never saw and knows nothing about 
save by guessing at the unassimilated writings 
of persons he cannot tell apart, does not quote correctly, and cannot 
even spell the names of. A conscientious man would feel at least 
ashamed of what has been proved on the Rev. Dr. Peet. But he is 
not abashed. On the contrary he tries harder than ever to sell his 
$4 gold brick. Pa 


Dr. Peet still writes himself on the cover of his humorous and 
unspelled American Antiquarian as Rev. and Ph. D., making the 
most of his ministerial and doctorial titles to trap the unwary to be- 
lieve him. In the current number he advertises: ‘‘ The Editor, Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., is an Oriental Scholar as well as an Amer- 
icanist, and is qualified to edit a journal which takes in lands of the 
East as well as different parts of our own land.’’ It also “ takes in” 
= who subscribe for it. Peet,ascholar! Peet, an Americanist! 

n the same number Dr. Peet’s editorial seems desirous to prove 
that he can go a step beyond ignorant mendacity. After reciting 
the deplorable fact that several papers, which should have been in 
better business (vide p. 423, Dec., 1900, this magazine), have praised 
his unspeakable book, Dr. Peet adds in the noble English so charac- 
teristic of him: 

“There, however, appeared a criticism of the book in the Nation, 
of Sept. 20, 1900, written by an anonymous writer, which occupied 
three columns, and which dwelt only upon the form of the book and 
said nothing of its contents.’’ 

The italics are mine. I have read the Nation for many years, 
with great profit, and never yet saw in it a review which was not 
“‘anonymous.’’ Dr. Peet is evidently as ignorant of the procedure 
of the foremost review in America as he is of history. Apparently 
he never heard of the Nation until it added to its many public ser- 
vices the puncturing of his impudent pretense. But this is imma- 
terial. The point is that the above italicized words are a direct 
falsehood. he Nation review is pasted in the front of my copy of 
Peet as the most adequate I have seen; and I am competently in- 
formed that it is similarly pasted into many other copies. Doubtless 
Dr. Peet has a cppy of it himself; at any rate he has read it. So this 
falsehood is wanton. So far from “saying nothing about the con- 
tents of the book,’’ it says very distinctly that the contents are as 
bad asthe ‘“‘form.’”’ It not only shows (as his personal letters show) 
that he cannot spell even the names of the men from whom he has 
uncleverly rehashed his book, but that he is even more ignorant of 
history and geography than of spelling. It crucifies him as an ig- 
noramus in the record and in the fact ; and winds up by saying: 

* After thus much, which is little,.it is perhaps almost gratuitous 
to add that the volume is a solemn indigestion of many and undis- 
criminated writings.’’ And so on. No book ever had its contents 
more mercilessly—nor more justly—damned. And then the wise and 
truthful author pretends that ‘‘ nothing was said.”’ 


as 
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From this apparently intentional falsehood, Rev. Dr. Peet de- 
scends tohumor. He accuses poor me of writing the ation review. 
He is not brave enough to charge it directly, nor honest enough to 
say that he knows nothing about the facts, and has no evidence 
whatever, nor to state that he had previously accused several other 

rsons of the identical crime. As they have denied, one by one, he 

as moved on. 

His game of discovery by elimination is too clumsy to be amusing 
—and here it is blocked. I would not deny anything to a swindler. 
If Dr. Peet likes to flatter me, I can stand flattery. The Nation is an 
honorable place to be in; the Nation review of Peet was expert and 
true ; I would be proud to write it. And I would as readily say all 
this if I had written it. Truth is truth, whosoever speaks it; and 
that review is the first detailed truth I have ever seen in print con- 
cerning a venerable fakir who has been imposing on innocent pur- 
chasers for about twenty-three years, and has made his living at it. 
Until some better-entitled claimant arises, then, or the Nation objects, 
or until the American Buncoguarian has a new suspicion—let me 
carry the onus of being first to expose him as a fraud. 


as 

How different men are! Or, rather, how different men are from 
—other things. At the same time that this modest magazine exposed 
the unmitigated Peet, it severely criticised Mr. Warren K. Moore- 
head’s latest work. Dr. Peet has tried very hard to fetch Mr. 
Moorehead into his category—but mistook his natural history. For 
Mr. Moorehead chances to be a man. He was human enough to be 
sore, but man enough to care more for the truth than for his vanity 
or his money. The correspondence I have since had with him is 


manly—wherein he is unlike Dr. Peet. He was very sick when the 
book was printing, and is very sorry since. He is sorry enough to 
make a new edition, eliminating, so far as he can, the binnders of 
the first. That is the difference between a student and a—Peet. 
Mr. Moorehead’s book was careless and hurried, but not impudent. 
It had no resemblance to Peet’s. It was not a swindle, and its author 
is not a shameless pretender. 


as 

A last humor of the case is that Dr. Peet—who for some five 
months has been gnashing his teeth over the iniquities of ‘‘ anony- 
mous ’’ reviewing—prints a few pages later in this same number, an 
anonymous review of Mr. Moorehead’s book! For a wonder the 
name is spelled straight—it was ‘‘Moorhead’”’ in Dr. Peet’s valued 
volume. But Mr. Moorehead will not thank this anonymous “re- 
viewer’’ for using him as a stool-pigeon to work off a personal 
grudge. The review is inexpert and ignorant; pretending to be au- 
thoritative, it is therefore also mendacious. It knows as little as it 
little cares about Mr. Moorehead; but it sees in him an excuse to 
abuse someone who has criticised both. And Mr. Moorehead gives 
him the lie direct by going at a new edition. 

“Has it come to that pass,’’ cries Dr. Peet, “‘ that common sense 
cannot be exercised in reading a book, and common honesty and 
civility are not to be observed in reviewing it?”’ No. But it has 
come to a pass where these qualities are going to be observed. Even 
unto the “civility ’’—but the civility will be toward the Truth, and 
not toward the impudent peddler. As to honesty of any sort, ‘‘com- 
mon” or rare, the man is no judge who still tries to sell the book 
whose incomparable dishonesty has been so fully exposed that even 
he must realize it. Cc. F. lL. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLER EXPEDITION. 


his /ilustrated American Expedition was “ unscientific.’ 

It is much too long for these crowded pages; but the 
gist of it is equitably, I think, presented herewith; and gladly, 
since I have no desire to be unjust. 


“The difficulties of the expedition have never before been made 
public,”” says Mr. Moorehead. ‘‘Ten years ago the J/ilustrated 
American was trying to establish a high-class weekly magazine. It 
spent thousands of dollars on every issue. Why it failed, no one 
knows. It is said to have sunk over half a million dollars. 

“The manager, Mr. Minton, sent for me in February, 1892. I had 
represented his journal at Pine Ridge during the Ghost Dance 
troubles (Nov.—Dec., 90). He outlined the Cliff-Dweller Expedition, 

ve me power to procure equipment and men, and ordered me to 
eave New York in three days. He had been trained under the 
younger Bennett on the Herald and had his abrupt manner. He 
would not see me again save to say good-by, and when I called to 
ask for advice on the second day, he wished to know, in very forcible 
language, why I was not ready to depart. There was no intimation 
of “‘hard times”’ at this date. 

“Our party met at St. Louis. There were seven of us from the 
East, five being college men. Stopping at Durango, we procured 
such outfit as had not been brought from New York, hired guides 
and helpers, cook, packer, teamster, etc. We had two wagons and 
nineteen head of stock. We established permanent camps at such 
points as the wagons could conveniently reach and worked the sur- 
rounding ruins by detached parties of three or five men, 

‘With the exception of Cushing’s, Holmes’s and Pepper’s, no 
survey ever entered the Colorado Cafion country better equipped. 
Our expenses were over $2000 per month. yet no man in the party 
drew a large salary. We had a graduate surveyor, a geologist, a 
naturalist, a stenographer, an artist, a clerk, etc. 

“In April, 1892, we were west of Bluff, Utah. The country was 
very desolate, and out of the San Juan Valiey there were no settle- 
ments. The ///ustrated American wired me at Durango, and a mes- 
senger brought the telegram some 150 miles overland. Our employ- 
ers had failed, the remittance requested ($500) could not be sent, and 
we were left to shift for ourselves. I went to Durango, wired to my 
business interests and raised over $2500 cash. I returned to the ex- 
pedition (which had meantime continued explorations) and continued 
the work until well into June. 

“The results of the expedition were: numerous boxes of archzxo- 
logic material, hundreds of photographs and drawings, many com- 
plete surveys and ground plans, hundreds of pages of typewritten 
notes. Some of the ruins we examined had been measured by per- 
sons not surveyors. I have seen their hasty observations reported in 
various publications. None of these “‘expeditions’’ had half our 
equipment, nor did they take much pains to be accurate or thorough. 

‘This material was destroyed in the fire of 94 whenthe ///ustrated 
American was burned out. Some of the specimens had been sent to 
Department of Anthropology, World’s Columbian Exposition. Little 
interest was manifested by the readers of the weekly in our discov- 
eries, and Minton reproduced only twenty of our articles. The photo- 
graphs and drawings, plans, etc., he would never give me. I brought 
suit upon my return Kast, and recovered a part of the money due me. 


evi WARREN K. MOOREHEAD sends a formal denial that 
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“*Mr. Lummis is in error when he says that ‘ Moorehead conducted 
a radically unscientific Expedition to the Southwest.’ I deny that 
in toto. Mr. Lummis knows that the ruins are interesting to all in- 
telligent persons. But no man knows better than Mr. Lummis that 
men of unscientific bent do not survey, map, dig, draw and photo- 
graph. Neither do they camp for days in isolated spots, nor do they 
cross deserts, endure thirst and fatigue, suffer from alkali, dust, heat, 
poor food, and the score of hardships attendant upon exploration in 
the Cafion country. 

“The Editor of the LAND oF SUNSHINE seldom makes mistakes. 
But occasionally, like the rest of us, he falls from grace. In his re- 
marks about the ///ustrated American Expedition he is swayed by 
his love of a ‘ roast ’—dear to Mr. Lummis’s heart—and he sets upa 
man of straw. 

** We all admire the courage of the Zion, and a few of us may dare 
yates his Den; but it sometimes happens that his repeated 

oar serves to guide the Hun/er, and in that event neither his teeth 
nor his claws can prevail against the Rife.” 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


The misunderstanding with Mr. Moorehead seems mostly a matter 
of definition. He uses “science’’ somewhat “‘as she is spoke’’—and as 
she is not meant to be spoke in these pages. ‘‘ Scientist’’ is reserved 
here, not for those who besiege scientific subjects, but for the very 
few who can administer the province after they have captured it. If 
Mr. Moorehead had realized how stingily the word is used here, he is 
too modest and too honest to complain that he is not included. There 
are hundreds of earnest and worthy students of archeology and eth- 
nology in the United States ; but there are not over six scientists in 
both lines. And neither Mr. Moorehead nor I can hope to swell the 
number. We are merely students, more or less. 

The /ilustrated American was not a scientific paper—even in paper 
science. It did not succeed—and I think I know several reasons why. 
Nor did it ever do, nor ever wish to do, anything I would call scien- 
tific. Its Cliff-Dweller Expedition was as much science as a recent 
** Life of the Master” is religion. Archzxology and the Man of Naz- 

“areth respectively were “‘ put up for money.”” This is no discredit to 
Mr. Moorehead. ' He knew, I yenture to say, that the able Mr. Min- 
ton neither knew nor cared for science ; and he gave the paper honest 
money’s worth on its basis. Probably more; for Mr. Moorehead 
cared for his theme, and made his “‘story’’ too good for his employer. 
Without any charge against Mr. Moorehead, I said he “‘conducteda 
radically unscientific expedition.’’ In other words, he conducted an 
— for the /l/ustrated American. 

ig equipment does not make an expedition scientific. I would not 
say that it makes science impossible; but as a matter of fact and ex- 
rience, the thing has so been coincident. Cushing, alone, suffer- 
ng, starving, studying, was a scientist ; after he got an ‘“‘expedition’”’ 
he was a ruined man. He never wasa scientist again. ‘There have 
been good expeditions ; but I have never known in America an elabor- 
ate one which did work of the very highest order. The explanation 
is simple. The men who have, on the top of the documentary train- 
ing, the proper field experience, need no sensational outfit. They 
have learned that they can do the headwork and hire cheap labor in 
situ to do the manual part. Dr. Washington Matthews, dean of all 
our American ethnologists, neyer needed ‘‘expeditions.’’ As simple 
post surgeon on the frontier he learned and proved more of reliable 
ethnology than any other one man ever learned of any American 
tribe. r. Elliott Coues, foremost of all our documentary editors of 
the West, needed no ornate outfits. And Bandelier, who has meas- 
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ured ten times as many ruins as any other American scientist, and 
far more accurately, and has the incomparable ground plans to show 
for it—why, he used to go absolutely alone, on foot, carrying his in- 
struments and outfit on his back. No wagons and no pack-train for 
him. I remember, in the youth of our acquaintance, forcing him to 
take my pet horse for a thirty-mile trip, and how he got tired and 
sent back the horse by a Mexican he met two miles out, and walked 
on relieved. And in the years we used to get about together—for my 
camera was scientific—I have seen him do more hard work in a day, 
as well as more scientific work—than I ever saw an expedition of 
ounger men do in those lines. Alone and afoot he ransacked all the 
uthwest and Mexico. In Peru and Bolivia—where he has done 
more for archeology than all his predecessors—his “‘expedition”’ con- 
sisted of himself and his heroic wife (and, for a time, of me). In 
dangers and hardships as much greater than any that are in the Colo- 
rado plateau as that is more difficult than the Waldorf-Astoria (and I 
can say this, knowing both countries intimately), these two devoted 
people have done more for science than all the newspaper explorers 
that ever sallied in cotton-batting. And, as those know who know 
the South American collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History—unparalleled in the world—they have made more (and more 
valuable) collections. For the scientific weight of an exploration de- 
pends not upon its wagons and nineteen pack-animals, nor its $2,000 
a month, but upon the mental equipment of it. 

Nor is it a test of science to be willing to endure hardships for the 
sake of ruins “interesting to every intelligent person.’’ I have 
known many people to do it to whom nothing short of heaven’s best 
effort could even translate the word “‘science.’’ For that matter, my 
eight-year-old girl has accompanied me in quite as hard experiences as 
any I was able to find in the country of the ///ustrated American expe- 
dition—and enjoyed them, and never complained. She is not a scien- 
tist, and our journeys were not scientific ; but both of us chance to like 
ruins and the wilderness. 

The Lion emphatically does not ‘love a roast.’’ Not even those 
who are done to a turn for unfaithful servants could be so glad as he 
would be if no one would ever again require the griddle. If good 
men would never be careless, if shameless fakirs would no more arise 
to peddle quack science, the Lion would be more than glad to turn 
lamb. 

Nor will he use teeth or claws against the italic Hunter and Rifle. 
On the contrary, he freely gives them a crack at him—a little re- 
minded, meantime, of an old friend in New Mexico whom a young 
gentleman from the East menaced with a 22-calibre seven-shooter : 
“* Say, son,’’ drawled Hank, ‘“‘ef yo’ was to shoot that yer at me, an’ 
ef anyone come an’ told me that I was hit, I might git es . 

. Cc. F. L. 

























DIGGER INDIAN LEGENDS. 


BY it. M. BURNS. 
Il. 
IHERE is sometimes found under the skin of 
the deer’s neck a hard ball an inch or so 
through. This lump is highly prized by 
the Indian hunter who is fortunate enough 
to kill deer bearing one. He carries it on 
his person or in his gun, in the belief that 
it attracts the deer to his path. Henry, 
the husband of my chief informant, car- 
ried one for years, and it was certain that 
he never lacked for game ! 
THE DEER-BALL. 

In the days when the beasts walked upright and there 
were no men, there was only one deer-ball in the world. It 
was a foot thick. It had been stolen from the deer, and 
was in the possession of the Lion and his wife, the Wild- 
cat, and the Coyote. They all lived peacefully together in 
one hut, and never wanted for game. All they had 
to do for dinner was to hold the ball through the smoke 
flue at the top of the hut, and the deer, frantic to get 
it, would leap for it, only to fall through the hole into the 
clutches of the beasts below. The Lion always held the 
ball, and his wrists were so strong that the biggest buck 
could not strike them aside. 

By simply holding up the ball the beasts could get three, 
four, five or six deer at a time—as many as they wanted. 
They had killed so many that the hut was made com- 
pletely of deer skins, the poles were bound together with 
deer sinews, and the walls were hung with dried meat 
which they had stored up against a famine. 

After awhile they tired of getting game so easily. So 
one day they took down the bows with their strings of deer 
sinew, and went out to hunt. The Lion’s wife was left alone 
to guard the deer-ball. After Quatuk, the Coyote, had 
gone a little ways he pretended he was tired and stopped to 
rest. When the others were out of sight he sneaked back 
to the hut. 

““Now is my chance,” he thought. He had always been 
jealous because the Lion was the only one allowed to hold 
the deer ball. 

He slipped in so quietly that the Lion’s wife did not hear 
him. The deer-ball was lying by the fire. He snatched 
it up and sprang for the roof. 

““Give it here!” pleaded the Lion’s wife. Quatuk 
laughed softly. 
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** You'll get your wrist broken !” she cried. 
“You needn’t think the Lion is the only one that has 
strong wrists,” he said boastingly. 

** You'll lose the ball! Oh, give it to me!” 

But already he had it through the smoke hole. An in- 
stant later he fell back with a broken wrist. A little fawn 
had leapt for the ball, caught it, and run away. 

Now that the magic ball was again in the possession 
of the deer, strange things happened. The hut fell 
down. ‘The deer hides from the walls sprang up and ran 
away. The dried meat followed. Even the sinews that 
had bound the poles came to life and leapt away after the 
hides and meat. Out in the forest the sinews jumped off 
the bows of the hunters, and whisked out of sight through 
the trees. By that the Lion and the Wildcat knew that 
the deer-ball had been betrayed into the keeping of the 
deer, and they came home, fierce for the life of Quatuk. 
But the Lion’s wife was alone, moaning beside the broken 
poles of the hut. Quatuk did not come back till fast- 
ing had stolen the fury from their blood, and made them 
helpless to kill him. 

It was a terrible time. The Lion’s wife dug huska, the 
ground nut, with a stick, and boiled weeds till she was too 
thin towork. ‘Then she lay down and moaned The Lion 
gathered roots and chewed them till he was nothing but 
skin and bones. Then Quatuk came back. The animals 
were famished and did not speak to him. Only he and 
Itchii, the Wildcat, were able to move around. 

Itchii looked at his dying friends and his strength came 
back to him. 

**T will go hunt the deer-ball,” he said. 

“And I,” said Quatuk, feebly, ‘‘ will help you.” But no 
one noticed him. 

Itchii, the Wildcat, went away, traveling in the tree tops, 
and the Lion’s wife sang his death song, for she thought he 
would never come back. Quatuk followed as best he could 
on ground. If there was to be vension after awhile, he 
wanted to be on hand for the first helping. 

But it was hard to keep up, for the trees were very high, 
and often he did not see Itchii for days atatime. Fora 
whole moon he followed him, and then a great fog settled 
over the land, and Quatuk could not see an arm’s length 
before him. So he lay down and waited. 

Itchii in the tree tops moved on slowly, till he came to 
where there were no more trees except a great pine stand- 
ing in the midst of a plain. The fog parted, and around 
the tree all the:deer were lying. On the outside the big 
bucks lay in a great circle, with their antlers touching. 
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Next were the does, and on the inside of all were the fawns 
playing with the deer ball. 

Itchii swung himself out and lit on top of the pine tree. 
And none of the deer saw him for the fog. 

The little fawns were playing “‘ ante-over” with the ball 
across the pine tree. Itchii laughed to himself in his hid- 
ing place above the boughs. 

The next time the ball came up he caught it, held it a 
moment, and then let it drop, laughing softly to himself 
all the time. 

“*How far I threw that ball!” cried the fawn that had 
thrown it last, 

“*I can beat you,” said the one that caught it. And then 
he threw it hard into the air. 

Itchii caught it, held it a little longer than before, and 
then dropped it, laughing softly to himself. 

“See that,” cried the last fawn proudly. ‘‘ You can’t 
beat that.” 

Back came the ball. Itchii held it a full minute, and 
then let it fall. 

“* Looks to me as if Itchii has had that ball,” said a little 
spotted fawn with its head on one side. ‘‘See those 
marks ?” 

** Nonsense,” laughed the rest. ‘“‘Itchii’s dead.” 

Again the ball came up, and Itchii held it and dropped 
it as before. 

** Looks like the finger-marks of Itchii,” said the spotted 
fawn with its head on the other side. 

*“When you lose your spots you'll get a little sense,” 
sneered the rest. ‘*Itchii’s dead long ago.” 

**Smells to me like Itchii,” he said next time. ‘‘ Better 
not throw it again. 


“ "9 


ee-ock !” said the big fawn. ‘‘ Stop your noise ! 

“If Itchii had it do you suppose he’d throw it down ?” 
said the one who held the ball. ‘It’s because I throw it 
so far. Just look there!” 

He tossed it up into the air, and Itchii sprang to meet it. 
He caught it in his hands and leapt on to the next tree. 

**Just see how far I threw it!” cried the fawn exultingly. 
“It isn’t down yet!” 

Then the Wildcat laughed so loud that the deer all heard 
him. ‘‘ Tse! Tse! Tse!” 

All the bucks leaped up and followed him, with the does 
and fawns close behind. They sprang with their sharp 
hoofs against the tree he was in and cut it down. He 
bounded on to the next and they cutitdown. At last he 
sprang into a hickory tree and laughed down at them. 

‘Tse! Tse! Tse!” 
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They struck at the trunk again and again with their 
hoofs, but the stout bark yielded not a fiber. They struck 
until their hoofs were worn down to the quick, and still 
the tough tree stood unmarred, and Itchii laughed down at 
them from its branches. 

“Tse! Tse! Tse!’ 

The night came on, and the fawns dropped down to rest, 
and then the does in a circle around them, and last of all 
the bucks, with their horns touching. And all were so 
weary that not one was left to guard. 

Itchii waited a little, and then crept down the tree, 
laughing to himself. He passed out from among the scat- 
tered forms that lay asleep at the foot of the tree, and 
stepped upon the horns of the nearest buck. 

“Tse! Tse! Tse!” he laughed, and stepped onto the 
horns of the next, and laughed again, ‘“‘Tse! Tse! Tse !” 
He walked around the entire circle, stepping softly and 
laughing all the time. Then he cleared the circle with a 
long leap, and came face to face with Quatuk. Quatuk 
was about to devour a fawn he had captured while it slept. 

Itchii fell upon him and choked him till he was glad to 
escape with his life. Then he tore the fawn into a thou- 
sand pieces, and scattered them like seed all over the earth. 
From the pieces sprang a new race of deer, a few of them 
bearing a fragment of the original deer-ball in their necks. 
It is to this stock that the present deer belong. 

His work accomplished, Itchii hastened back to his 
friends with his treasure under his arm, and with them he 
lived for the rest of his life in peace and plenty. 


San José, Cal. [ro BE CONTINUED. } 


IN THE GARDEN: 


BY ELLA M. SEXTON 


Soft, soft, mi guerida, the mandolin’s measures 
Throb through the shadows that veil 

Thine eyes from thy lover, yet grant him the token 

Too timid, mi alma, too faint to be spoken, 

That love o’er thy heart shall prevail. 


Sway yonder the dancers and lightly, Anita. 
Ay, but the lightest of all, 

Is safe, mi guerida, aside with her lover, 

Ah, flutterer, stay there! no eye shall discover, 
So thickly the jasmine boughs fall. 


What wonders of odors their wax blooms are shedding ! 
Thou, dear, my rose of delight, 
More sweet than the jasmine, Anita, and folding 
Thee closer, thy soft lips are mine, and life’s holding 
No bliss like thy lover’s tonight. 
San Francisco. 














EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
BENAVIDES’S MEMORIAL, 1630. 


Translated by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, annotated by F. W. Hodge, 
edited, with notes, by Chas. F. Lummis. 


VI. 
SIBOLA. (57) 


ALLYING, then, from the last pueblo of this valley of Sefiora, 
to the same North, by the same coast of the sea of the South, 
{after] forty or fifty leagues is the Province of Sibola. And so, 
likewise, the principal city is called. The which has in its 
territory [comarca] other seven cities. The first must be [serd] 

of a thousand houses, and the others of much more. They are of 
stone and timber, and of three and four stories, very sightly. 


TIHUES. 
H passed two other days’ journeys in the same direction, 


[one] runs against [/opase] the Province of ‘Tihues*, which 

has very greatly the advantage of the foregoing [ passada: 

i.e., Sibola] in beauty and strength [/ortaleza] of edifices. 

The first city, going from Sibola, which must be the princi- 
pal [city] of this Kingdom, is called Tihues. It has four thousand 
houses and more, all very great, in [each of] which lived from ten to 
fifteen inhabitants [vezinos].¢ Very high corridors and terraces and 
very high towers. Ali this city communicates by the flat roofs 
[azuéeas) and terraces for passages [passadizos).$ It was situated in 
a plain on the banks of a river; surrounded by walls of stone without 
lime [mortar] but with gypsum [yeso]. And so the Spaniards were 
startled [guedauan espantados] by its beauty. 

city. (58) 

NOTHER city is half a league§ from this one of Tihues, also 
on the bank of the river. [It is} of three thousand houses, 
where the King keeps his wives [mugeres], a city very beau- 
titul and strong, [built] in a square, whose houses are of 
stone. It has three plazas [public squares]}] and the smallest 

is of two hundred paces in width and as many more [o/ros fantos] in 
length. From these plazas one sallies by streets sonarrow that hardly 
is there room for [caden] two on horseback. All the houses have 
their corridors to the plaza, like those of New Mexico, (58) and their 
estufas,{ on the [f/azas], for the winter. And of these [estufas] there 
are more than twenty, very great ones; which well argues the much 
people that are there. Along the same bank of this river, at half a 
league, and at two, at three and at four [leagues] are more than 
twenty other settlements [fod/aciones] like this one, [some] more and 
[some] less strong. And along a distance of sixty** leagues which 


* This was the Province of Tiguex of Coronado, the Tioa country of Benavides 
proper, and the territory of the Tiguasof the present time. (See p. 234, Sept., Oct., 
and note 16, p. 353, Nov.) The “ principal city” with the vastly exaggerated number 
of houses, was doubtless Puarai. 

t New York Public Library, “ families.” 

iN. Y. P. L., “ the passing people.” 

§ Media legua. N.Y. P. L.,“aleagueandahaif”! N.Y. P. L., “ places.” 

IN. Y. P. L., “and their stoves in them for winter”! 

™ Sesenta; doubtless misprint for seiscientas, 600, which would be no wilder than 
Benavides’s own figures. 
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this river runs unto the sea, it goes all inhabited.* And it is called 
the Rio Bravot [Fierce River], and must have [¢endrd] a width of 
one shot of an arquebuse. 


MARVELOUS CRAG. (59) 


ALLYING from Tihues toward the West—and not to the North, 
as thus far—[at] a space of two days’ journey is a city, the 
strangest and strongest that there can be [gue deve de auer] in 
the world. The which is of more than two thousand houses, 
so capacious that they said there were in them more than 

seven thousand inhabitants [vezinos]{, and they even went so far as 
to say more [than that number]. It is in some great plains of fif- 
teen leagues, in the midst of which is a Pefiol as high as the tower of 
the Church of Seville, which appears to be more than a thousand 
estados § [high]. On the height of this Pefiol it is all level for the 
space of one league], without [any] kind of tree or hill; on the which 
[level] is built the city. [Up] there, and below in the plains, they 
have their plantings and cornfields [sementeras y mayzales]. All 
this Pefiol, on the outside, is chopped-off cliff [ pefa tajada] so 
smooth and upright [derecha] that it has no place where to climb up, 
except it is ome road{] [camino] made by hand; so narrow that 
more than one sole person has not room in it, and at intervals some 
concavities, in order that if two should meet in the road, /here [at 
these concavities] they may be able to pass. On top [arriba] they 
have very great cisterns and reservoirs [algides, for aljibes] of 
water. By [reason] of which, it [the “‘city’’] is inexpugnable, and 
[it is] marvelous in everything. 


TUZAYAN. (60) 


LLOWING this same direction to the West, toward the coast** 
of the sea of the South, eighty leagues from Tihues, is the 
Province of Tuzayan, which has as many as [Aas/a] thirty 
pueblos of good houses, though not as [good as] the afore- 
said. 

cicuyo. (61) 

URNING about to the North, from the city of Tihues, [at] 
three or four days’ journey, is a plain which extends six 
leagues, all full of tilled lands |/adranzas] among some pin- 
eries [ pinales|¢+ which yield marvelous pifion-nuts; and 
other trees graceful and great. ‘There is.reared a great and 

beautiful city, called in the tongue of that land {tt Cycuyo, on level 
ground. Which must have more than six thousand houses, very great 


* Poblado; i.e., there are settlements along its whole course. 
t The river of Tiguex of Castafieda and the Nuestra Sefiora of Alvarado (1540). 
It later became known as the Rio Grande (1582), its present name; subsequently as 
the Guadalquiver (after the stream in Spain on which Sevilla is situated), the Rio 
Bravo or Rio Brave del Norte, and more recently, as the Rio Grande del Norte and 
Rio Grande. The various forms of the name are too numerous to mention here. H. 

tN. Y. P. L., “ families.” 

§ An estado was 1.864 yards, or 5ft.7in. N.Y. P. L. does not attempt to translate 

is. 


i’ The area of the top is really about 70 acres. 
WT There are, and doubtless were, several trails—all difficultand dangerous. In all 
robability the text refers to the Camino del Padre, so called after Fray Juan 
Peanieen, the “ Apostle of Acoma,” who climbed it in 1629. See Spanish Pioneers, p. 
141. The frontispiece of this magazine last month shows a part of this wonderful 
trail. The upper figure is Geo. Parker Winship, the historian of Coronado’s marchea, 
**N. Y. P. L., “ om the coast of the South Sea”—a new place for Moqui! 
ttN. ¥. P. L., “ amid pines which bear wonderful pineapples”! 
tt Tierra. N.Y. P. L., “city.” 
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[ones], of six and seven stories. It has twocircumvallations [cercas], 
the one ten paces away from the other, of the hight of two eséados,* 
[i. e., 3.7 yards], more than strong enough for among people who do 
not use artillery. It has its towers with their capitals [or, tops; 
chapiteles|, very ruddy [colorados| and sightly. It has three very 
t plazas, and in them many es/w/as ; and all the houses with their 
corridors to the plazas, and the streets narrow [so] that only two on 
horseback would be able [ podrdén] to pass. It is a city very sightly 
and strong; and so it left our [people] startled [de26 espantados}. 


QUIVIRA. (62) 


FTEEN short [feguefas] days’ journey from Tihues toward 
the West+ is the Kingdom of Quivira, where are great and 
many settlements [fod/aciones|] whose houses are of straw, as 
in New Spain, because the temperature [/empie] of here is very 
tempered [/emplado]. And this nation does not make its edi- 

fices with more showiness [ /auséo] than they have need for their 
homely livelihood [passadia liana]. And although we call this the 
sea of the South, it is that of the California, which traverses from 
the South to the North until it comes out at the Strait of Anian. 


people, with our four Religious; and not to pawn himself 

[empefiarse|§ so much, and with so few people and so little 

ammunition and provisions, they determined | to return, being 

informed that on one bank [vanda] and on the other there 
were huge [zrandiosas] settlements, and very rich. And having left 
sown there the seed of the divine word, and knowledge of our God 
and Lord, as much as [/o gue] that brief time gave room, they re- 
turned to give information [oficia] to the Viceroy of that which they 
had seen. And [that region] remained thus, until God may be pleased 
that its hour arrive and that Y[our] Majesty enjoy [the profit of; 
goze) that Monarchy also. May it please the Majesty of God to dis- 
pose it all in [such] sort that all those souls may know and adore His 
most holy name, and attain the holy Sacrament of Baptism. And 
unto Yr. Majesty, spirit, grace and might ( /wercas], for making sub- 
ject unto the Church ‘] and unto your Royal Crown so many barbarous 
nations as there inhabit. 


A S far as this point arrived Alonso} Vazquez Coronado and his 


FRAY ALONSO DE BENAUIDES. 


IS is the Memorial which the said padre Fray Alonso de 
Venauedis [sic] has extracted and collected [sacado e recog- 
ido], as well from things experienced and seen by him in 
his time as from a legal brief [informacion juridica] and 
other authentic narrations [relaciones] which the padre 
Commissary-General of New Spain transmitted to me. From the 
which Memorial Yr. Majesty will have understood the great fruits, 
spiritual and temporal, with which God our Lord hath willed to 
requite the Catholic zeal which Yr. Majesty has demonstrated in 
favoring with your* royal stipends [estipendios] those conversions ; 
with so much benefit to more than five hundred thousand souls by 


*N. Y. P. L. does not pretend to translate. 
t The text is Ocidente, but it is of course a misprint for Oriente, Quivira being far 


+ Francisco. 

§Le., involve himself 

Se determinaron, N.Y. P. 1, “ he determined.” 
IN. Y. P. L. omits de Iglesia » a la. 

RH. Y. P. In, “ hia.” 
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[the] industry and solicitude, and not without the immense travail of 
the sons* of this seraphic Order [Religion]. The which [Franciscans] 
as well in these conversions as in all the rest in that New World, in 
the East Indies and West [Indies], have been the first that so disin- 
terestedly have put their shouldert [to the work], and given happy 
and prosperous [ /e/iz y dichoso) beginning to so glorious enterprises. 
For so much, I supplicate Yr. Majesty to deign to command anew 
that those conversions be favored with sending to them, and to all the 
Provinces of my Order (the which alone in all America occupies it- 
self today in new conversions) Religious from those [Provinces] of 
Spain—from whence they [the missions or ‘“‘ conversions’’] have al- 
ways had their beginning and conservation. For the harvest is so 
great and copious, and the laborers over there [de all4] so few that 
no one of those Provinces can provide them—not even perere sea; 
lit., although it were] that [Province] of the Holy Evangel. (63) 
For, granting that this [Provincia del Santo Evangelio) may have as 
many [Religious] as suffice it, if they have to be such as it is well 
should be chosen for these Apostolic Missions, it cannot give them 
to the rest [of the Provinces} without itself remaining in notable 
decay [mengua] and [in] need of that which so much imports it for 
its conservation in the perfection and observance of its rules and ful- 
fillment of its obligations. And thus the padre Commissary-General 
of those Provinces writes me that all are in very urgent necessity 
that Yr. Majesty provide them with Religious from here [Spain] to 
cultivate them [the Provinces]. In order that seeing themselves 
favored with such protection and aid [dmparo], the Religious may 
recover courage [cobren dnimo] andexert themselves to prosecute and 
carry forward the many and advantageous services which they have 
done in those regions [ partes] for both [your] Majesties. 
Fray IVAN DE SANTANDER, 
Commissary-General of [the] Indies. 


NOTES BY FREDERICK WEBB HODGE. 


57. Thies was the name (generally spelled ‘‘ Cibola,” possibly a 
corruption of Shiwona, the native name of the tribal range) first 
applied by the Spaniards to the group of seven villages (the ‘‘Seven 
Cities of Cibola’) occupied by the Zufii tribe, in the valley of the 
Rio Zufii, Western Central New Mexico. Leaving Sonora valley the 
trend was decidedly northeastward, Coronado hitherto aiming to 
keep as near to the coast as possible, but finding himself farther and 
and farther away as he proceeded northward with his army. ‘The 
identity of Cibola and Zufii has so often been indisputably shown 
that there is no need of dwelling on it here. See the List of Works 
accompanying heb gy Coronado Expedition, aud the evidence re- 
peated in Coronado’s March from Culiacan to Quivira, before cited. 
Allowing 60 leagues for the length of Sonora or Sefiora valley, as 
given in the Memorial, the compiler would still be 50 or 60 leagues 
short in his estimate from Sonora valley to Cibola, as the route 
covered between Corazones and the latter point approximated 150 
leagues, as we have seen. The principal ‘city’? of Cibola, accord- 
ing to Coronado, was the most southwestwardly one, which he called 
Granada, but which the natives knew as Hawikuh. In the words of 
Coronado (Winship, p. 558), ‘‘ the Seven Cities are seven little villages. 
They are all called the Kingdom of Cevola, and each has its own 
name, and no single one is called Cevola, but all together are called 


*N. Y. P. L., omits /os hijos de. 
+t Han puesto el ombro (for hombro). N. Y. P. L., cannot trausilate this, and prints it 
“ puesto elombro.” 
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Cevola. This one which I have called a city I have named Granada.”’ 
The impression that one of the group of pueblos was called Cibola 
was gained from Marcos of Nizza, who “understood, or gave to 
understand, that the region and neighborhood in which there are 
seven villages were a single village which he called Cibola, but the 
whole of this settled region is called Cibola” Relacién del Suceso, 
in Winship, p. §73). This document further states that “‘ the villages 
have from 150 to 200 and 300 houses,”’ also that “‘ the largest may have 
about 200 houses and two others about 200, and the others somewhere 
between 60 or 50 and 30 houses” (ibid). These statements show the 
continued tendency of the Memorial to exaggerate ; but its reference 
to the height of the buildings agrees with the statements of the 
chroniclers. On this point Castafieda says: ‘The houses are ordi- 
narily three or four stories high, but in the Macaque [Matsaki, near 
the base of Thunder mountain, about 3 miles east of Zufii] there are 
houses with four and seven stories’ (Winship, 517). 

58. An overdrawn account of auother Tigua town which is not 
identifiable. Compare the descriptions of ronado’s province of 
Tiguex and the conflicting statements of the number of towns com- 
posing it in Winship’s Coronado Expedition. ‘This reference to the 
unknown “‘city’’ is probably of little or no value. The number of 
houses must have been greatly exaggerated as usual. It will be ob- 
served that the writer alludes to the similarity of the “ corridors”’ 
(terraces) of the house to those of New Mexico as if he imagined that 
his description alluded to another region. The entire territory now 
being discussed was no other, of course, than Benavides’s own mis- 
sionary field, the river so often mentioned being the Rio Grande. 

59. The “‘ Marvelous Crag’’ is of course the Acoma pefiol. See 
note on Acoma, page 358, Nov. No., and compare its descriptions by 
Coronado’s narrators in Winship, of. cit. Aside from the usual ex- 
aggeration in the number of houses and the population, the descrip- 
tion is not much overdrawn. Castafieda was the first to speak of the 
cultivation of the summit of the Acoma mesa and to call attention to 
its interesting natural water supply. The height of the pefiol is not 
nearly 2000 feet, as one might imagine from the description, but 357 
feet: while that of the Giralda, a bell tower which rises from the 
northeastern corner of the Seville cathedral, is 275 feet. 

60. The province of Tusayan or “ Tuzayan’’ was, of course, the 
Mogqui or Hopi villages of the present northeastern Arizona. There 
is no reason to suppose that the number of towns in Benavides’s time 
was any greater than when the province was visited by Tovar in 1540, 
They then numbered seven. See note 32, page 441, December num- 
ber ; and compare the original narratives in the Coronado Expedi- 
tion (Winship Ed.). 

61. Cicuyo, or Cycuyo, is the Cicuic, Cicuique, and Cicuye of the 
Coronado narratives, concerning which see Winship, of. cit. ‘This 
pueblo was Pecos. See note 24, page 356, November number. Ban- 
delier conducted important researches among the ruins of this pueblo, 
for which consult Papers of the Archzological Institute of America, 
American series, part I, 1881, pages 37-133. The Memoriai’s refer- 
ence to the number of houses is, as usual, exaggerated. 

62. The statement regarding the location of Quivira west of the 
Rio Grande country of the Tiguas seems to be a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation for the purpose of impressing the king with the extent of 
his domain between the New Mexican settlements and the South’ sea, 
or the Pacific ocean. It is impossible to believe that Benavides 
was the author of this portion of the Memorial, since he was per- 
fectly familiar with the location of the province of Quivira through 
the labors of Padre Salas and others, as previously noted. This en- 
tire reference to Quivira is worthless, and it played havoc with the 
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moon gmeet? by the cartographers of the period into whose hands 
the Memorial fell. Coronado’s name was Francisco Vazquez, not 


Alonso Vazquez. ‘The “four” friars who accompanied him were 
Marcos de Nizza, the provincial of the Franciscan order, who acted 
as Coronado’s guide, but returned to Mexico from Cibola by reason of 
threats from the soldiers on account of his supposed false description 
of the country ; Juan de Padilla, who, with Lucas and Sebastian, lay 
brothers, remained in Quivira and was killed ; Juan de la Cruz, who 
stayed behind at Tiguex and was killed; Luis Descalona (or de 
Ubeda), who established himself at Pecos, and, like Fray Juan, was 
murdered by the natives. Fray Antonio Victoria, who broke his leg 
en route from Culiacan seems to have remained behind. 

63. ‘The province of the Holy Evangel was founded by the Fran- 
ciscan order, originally as a cusiédia, at the City of Mexico in 1524, 
its first Father Custodian being Padre Fray Martin Valencia. By 
1590 there were three Franciscan provincias in Mexico, that of the 
original Santo Evangélio at the capital, San Pedro y San Pablo de 
Michoacan, and San José de Yucatan. The Provincia del Santo 
Evangélio was of such importance during the second quarter of the 
16th century that the provinces of Peru and Guatemala, as well as 
Cuba and Florida, were under its jurisdiction. In 1596 the three 
provinces had ninety monasteries, and by 1612 there were 172 monas- 
teries and religious houses in the three provinces named and those of 
Nueva Galicia and Zacatecas, which had subsequently been founded. 


(THE END.] 


Nore. — This translation of Benavides, further revised 
and perfected, with very much fuller notes, a fac-simile of 
the original Spanish text (one of the rarest books in the 
world); with map, illustrations, bibliography and other 
setting worthy its historic value, will be brought out, this 
year, by Mr. Ayer. It is intended to make it the most per- 
fect issue yet printed of any early American “source.” 
Mechanically, nothing will be spared that wealth, devotion 
and expert taste can suggest; technically. it will be as 
faultless as scholarship and patience can make it. The 
edition will be limited, and was originally intended to be 
practically prohibitive ; but Mr. Ayer has generously con- 
sented to make it large enough so that every serious scholar 
and every important resort of scholars may possess the 
work. As only four copies of the original are known to 
exist, each valued at the price of a goodly private library ; 
and as this vital document in the history of the Southwest 
has never before been really translated into English, the 
edition will be of no small significance to scholars. 

Due notice will be given in these pages when the details 
of time, publisher, price, etc., shall have been settled. 


Ep. 
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TO LOVE WHAT 1S TRUE, TO HATE GHAMS, TO FEAR HOTHING WITHOUT, ANO TO THINK 4 LITTLE. 


There is no serious question that the greatest man Cali- “HERE 
fornia has produced in her meteoric half-century was Wasa 
Stephen Mallory White, who died in Los Angeles, Feb. 21, . MAN.” 
1901, aged 48 years. The State has schooled many great men; but 
among Californians born, White’s precedence was easy. Probably 
not over half a dozen men now in national politics equaled him in 
mental endowment; and his conscience was as rare. His mind was 
of extraordinary scope and clarity, his balance as notable as his in- 
sight. Brave, tender, chivalric, true; of an integrity never ques- 
tioned, even in the heat of politics; modest, but indomitable—he 
was in most of the phases of his life an inspiration to manhood and 
good citizenship. Going to the Senate of the U. S. in his thirties, by 
sheer character and against a tremendous corporate influence, he 
made there a most surprising record—not of fireworks but of actual 
work. It is very possibly true that no one else ever accomplished so 
much in the Senate in his first term. The peer of any of his asso- 
ciates in brains, he won their respect and confidence by his character. 
He is perhaps the only man that ever routed Collis P. Huntington in 
open battle ; and it was White’s personality that defeated the strong- 
est and most impudent lobby that ever besieged—and for a long time 
blocked—the national government. His constituents were at his 
back ; but no student of politics can well doubt that save for White’s 
brains and his standing we should have lost that astounding contest 
known as the “San Pedro Harbor fight.”” It is rather an open 
secret, too, that Senator White could have had the Democratic 
nomination for President from the national convention whose 
chairman he was. Nor is it exaggeration to say that he was con- 
siderably above the average Presidential timber. A minor indication 
is—that he declined. 


Not at all a large man, White had a presence that never AN 

failed to be impressive; and when roused he lookeda very lion. OLD-FASHIONED 
It took an honest man and a brave one to face him at all, then; SORT. 
and the jackals simply slunk tocover. He was as noted for common- 

sense as for brains. He was never florid ; but his speech was always 
convincing, and at times irresistible. His closing argument in the 

famous ‘“‘ Lucky Baldwin’’ case, fourteen or fifteen years ago, was 

from every point of view one of the most masterful deliverances I 

have ever heard. It was not only law, it was really literature. And 

it was manhood. In all the /n/erno there is not such a picture of tor- 

ture as was eloquent upon the face of the personage he flayed alive— 

and it was no tender personage. I have heard our great orators, 

from Wendell Phillips hither, and some in other lands; but never 

another so compelling off-hand speech. It is a pity it has not 

been preserved, though it was the summing-up of a breach-of-promise 

case ; but stenographers and reporters were swept off their feet, and 

forgot why they were there. It was not an easy audience. Virgil 

Earp, one of the baddest Bad Men of early Arizona, was among 
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Baldwin’s star witnesses; and the defendant himself was no chicken; 
and in that crowded hall were many men with “records.” But upon 
them all, friend and foe and stranger, fell the power of that short, 
thick-chested man who believed what he said, and said it straight. 
He swayed them as a strong wind among the reeds. “ Killers,”’ who 
would have sneered in the face of a leveled six-shooter, wriggled 
miserably while he crucified them by name. There was one man 
who had killed his dozen for the thousandth part of that language ; 
but he had no thought to kill White. I have known reasonably brave 
men in several countries, but cannot recall just the one who would 
have cared to stop that slow-pacing, leonine figure whose words were 
like the Day of Judgment. 

It is a Man’s life that has gone out untimely ; an honest politician, 
a public man loved and trusted by all, a good citizen in every rela- 
tion. None of his stature is left in the politics of the West; too few 
in those of the nation. May God deal generously with him ! 


An honest man pays his debts. An honest firm pays its 
debts. There is no notch in the multiplication table be- 


HONESTY STOP? yond which honesty ceases to be binding. So a na- 


A MIGHTY 


SMALL 


tion must pay its debts—or be what one man would be in the 
like alternative. And there are some debts which we all agree are 
even more sacred than some others. It would be an eternal blot 
upon our honor if this vast and incalculably wealthy nation were 
to fail to pay Jessie Benton Frémont what it has so long owed her— 
and pay it in time. It has kept her out of her own money for nearly 
40 years. And she needs it. 

In 1860 Mrs. Frémont bought lands on Point San José, San Fran- 
cisco, for $41,000, and spent over $10,000 for improvements. In 1863 
the government seized all that water front for military purposes ; 
destroyed Mrs. Frémont’s residence and erected a battery. From 
that day to this she has been unable to secure any restitution or 
compensation. For years she has been living in Los Angeles, in 
feeble health and straightened circumstances. She is now about 
80 years old, helpless with a broken hip, tortured with sciatica—and 
hardly less tortured by anxiety for her children, lest they be robbed 
of what she had the right to leave them. She asks no charity, no 
pension, no raid on the treasury; simply to be paid back her own 
which ‘the country has taken forcibly from her. 


Governments have done some strange-things—as a giant 
does, because he is strongest. But under all the historic 


BUSINESS. circumstances I cannot discover that any government under 


TRANSLATED 


INTO 


“BUSINESS.” the amount the government has taken forcibly from Mrs. 


heaven ever perpetrated so mean and small a business as it would 
be to refuse to repay the daughter of Senator Thos. Benton and the 
widow of John C. Frémont—the Pathfinder, the first presidential 
candidate of the Republican party. She herself has been a historic 
figure ; and even in her old age she has—swift, clear and unimpaired— 
one of the most extraordinary minds I ever encountered in a woman. 
With almost a statesman’s scope of thought, and with riper experi- 
ence than the majority of statesmen attain; with the poise and 
breeding of the noblest of the Old School; with a womanliness as 
rare as it is inspiring—and to talk with her, even now, is like a 
breath from the heroic days—this quenchless old woman lies here in 
a physical pain we cannot remedy, but in a mental pain we can 
remedy—and by every obligation of honor are bound to. Some say 
that chivalry is dead. It must be—and buried, and common man- 
hood with it—if they shall not stir at this case. 

But if our only “‘ God is our belly,’’ even 7# has ears when 
“money talks.”” Let us see. Somewhere about $50,000 is 
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Frémont’s pocket, against her will, without pretense of fault by her; 
and has not managed to repay her in 38 years. Mrs. Frémont’s 
father and her husband are the two men to whom the United States 
owes California. As every student knows, but for their foresight 
and action, we should have lost California, and probably the whole 
Pacific Coast. In gold alone, up to Jan. 1, 1900, California has pro- 
duced over fourteen hundred million dollars. It has given the nation 
over $300,000,000 in silver—for the Comstock was purely a Califor- 
nia institution. Up to California, the whole nation had produced 
less than twenty-five millions in gold and silver together. p to this 
day, California alone has produced in 51 years more gold than all the 
rest of North America has produced since America was discovered 
409 years ago. But for California the United States would not be 
on a “‘sound money”’ basis even today. In other minerals and in ag- 
ricultural products, California has added to the wealth of the Union 
even more than in gold. 


And this is but a trifle of what one State has done for SEVERAL 
the Union, financially, socially, politically, geographically. OTHER 
It furnished the hard coin for the civil war ; it gave the free DEBTS. 
Northern States their first majority in the U. S. Senate against 
slavery ; and it made, in fact, the whole West. When Frémont, on 
Benton’s far-seeing inspiration, took California for the U. S., there 
was not a single American State west of the Missouri river. Now 
the valuation of property in the States admitted since California was 
—and chiefly because California was—is many times larger than the 
whole Union had in 1850. I have not the recent official figures at 
hand; but the valuation of the Western States must be some twenty 
billions of dollars. What England had not taken would have been 
taken by us, some day, and some day developed; but it seems to me 
quite certain that in our generation the total West could not have 
swelled the national assessment roll one-tenth as much as it does if 
California had not been secured to us; without Benton and Frémont 
there is not one chance in a hundred that we should have secured it. 


Mr. Russell Sage is generally credited with being themean- EVEN 
est millionaire alive; but I presume even Uncle Russell “UNCLE 
would be willing to give a copper cent to the person—or RUSSELL.” 
that person’s heirs—who had put two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars into Uncle Russell’s hands. ‘That is a fair statement of the com- 
mission—if it were a commission. 


But instead of being a commission it is ‘‘borrowed’’ money A TIME 
—to put it mildly. To take forcibly property which cost FOR MEN 
Mrs. Frémont $50,000 is precisely the same in morals as put- TO ACT, 
ting a strong hand in her pocket and subtracting $50,000 in bills — 
meantime choking her, past resistance. That is, always, unless resti- 
tution is made. Government must sometimes confiscate for public 
uses; but it must pay. ‘“‘Must?’’ Aye, must—for the laws of God 
and human decency take precedence over those of Washington. A 
nation can as little afford to be a thief as you and I can. Mrs. Fré- 
mont’s “forced loan’’ should be returned to her though she were the 
daughter of—tramps. But it is a little more contemptible and out- 
rageous to withhold her just dues from a woman who is the human 
representative of the greatest material fortune that ever befell a 
nation which is now as rich as a million Russell Sages. Her sons are 
on the other side of the world doing their duty to their country in the 
armyand navy. Theycannotcometoher. They may not be released 
to come in time. She is alone with her brave daughter. Now if 
there is a spark of manhood left in our public men, they will see to it 
that their country’s business honor is vindicated by prompt payment 
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of its money debt to this old woman. Its real debt, as scholars count, 
to the Frémont family, it could not pay if it tried; and no one asks 
it to. Justice, not sentiment, is the plea. In the name of all that is 
American, let us not allow Jessie Benton Frémont’s last days to be 
poisoned by feeling that she and her children have been done out of 
their own by the nation. 


POOR Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is one of the handsomest authors 
UNCLE in America—next to Gen. Miles, whom he “‘favors.”’ Possi- 
TOM. bly there is a subcutaneous and featural bacillus which 


makes a gentleman who thinks just about so much of himself look 
just about such a way. Mr. Smith is also a very clever handsome 
man. He writes books which tickle us all. Of course Southerners 
laugh at his Southern stories, and Mexicans and students of Mexico 
laugh at his White Umbrella: but they are all good fun—and I pre- 
sume that is all they are meant to be. In a word, he is as clever as 
he is handsome. 

With such endowments, he could have afforded to be more gentle to 
an obscure space writer whose name is said to be Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. She was not beautiful in any years Mr. Smith and I can re- 
member, and I never knew her to run anyone into a corner and read her 
latest work to them willy-nilly. But Mr. Smith, after apparently ma- 
ture deliberation (since she flourished some time ago), tells us that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (I infer that it must be a book) is “‘the most vicious 
book ever written.”’ ‘‘It was a vicious, appalling, criminal mistake.” 
He even thinks it brought about the War. If it did, it is very sad. 
As we all know now, it was a very wicked and unjust war ; and it had 
no inexorable reasons. The happy slaves ought to have been left in 
their Southern dolce far niente. They might have been, if a vicious 
woman hadn’t written a criminal book. Of course neither the South 
nor the North could stand up against that! The few dozen million 
people could putter and potter and splutter about politics and econ- 
omics; but when a Great Big Woman Shook a Bound Book at 
them, they fell upon one another in mortal combat. That is, Mr. Hop. 
Smith didn’t. He and I were too young—and I wish he’d tell me how 
he manages to keep from getting over it. But I am glad he realizes 
the Great Responsibilities of Famous Authors. With his eyes open, 
I am sure that Mr. Smith will be too honorable to write a book which 
might precipitate a war upon our now common country. 


AND Henry Watterson is perhaps the juiciest of the Southerners 
POOR who have “‘ had fun” with this modest deliverance of Col. 
“HOP.” Smith ; and the fun he has is worth going to Louisville to 

see. “Uncle Tom’ s Cabin is one of the greatest books of the world, 


says Watterson. ‘‘So far from being a cruel attack upon the people 
of the South, it was a most kindly representation. I am willing to 
bet [Smith] a cigar that he never read it. It is this dreadful sensi- 
tivity of provincialism, this astounding ignorance of the world at 
large, that has kept the Souffi in leading-strings for a hundred years. 
Col. Carter of Cartersville shocked my sensibilities as a 

Southern man very much more than did Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Doubtless Brer Smith never did read it ; he doesn’t need to, for he 
has several books he likes better. But he may have seen the blood- 
hounds of a U. T. C. Co. being exercised on the street, or mayhap 
have lodged in the same hotel with the Two Topsies and Two Le- 

grees. 

A MAN There are those who know nothing about Mark Twain, 
AMONG except that he is “‘funny.”” So are they, if they did but 
MEN. know it—or the world. Mark is funny enough to shift the 
terrestrial center of gravity ; and to do it “‘on purpose.’’ And herein 
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is one difference. But people who have read the wonderful book of 
the Mississippi, or seen the man in some of his astonishing feats, 
have known for years that this white-headed, drawling lion was no 
clown, no petty smirker ‘‘ scattering smiles,’”’ and dancing like a pro- 
fessional monkey for the pennies of the populace. For all his fool- 
ing, thoughtful people have long known that he is the largest and 
most serious of all the Western writers; and the most American. 
No other man in history has by his fun so swayed so vast an audi- 
ence; but the open secret of the fact is not that Mark is a “‘ Funny 
Man,”’ but that he is a Man. He has, indeed, done some labored 
fooling—but he has never labored to be a fool. He has never been 
a time-server. And while many did not pause to analyze the reason, 
that is the chief reason why he weighs more here than any other 
American humorist, more in England than any English humorist. 
For people everywhere, and whether they know it or not, like a Man. 


Mark is not a “ business man’’—butas everyone can know AND 
who cares for these things, he has set one of the noblest AMONG 
examples of business integrity that was ever set in Amer- BUSINESS MEN. 
ica. It was more than business integrity—it was the chivalry of a 
Bayard—to spend his declining years in hard work to pay firm debts 
he was not to blame for nor legally responsible for. If any man in 
America can stand up with clean hands in every relation of life, 

Mark Twain can. As for courage—he has done braver things than 
ever Roosevelt did, and “‘ Teddy”’ is not famous as a coward. 


But in some vital ways Mark Twain never dida finer nora TO THE 
braver thing than in his article in the North American Re- TOP OF 
view for February. Nor, I believe, a thing more character- HIS BENT. 
istic of the man. Its only parallel in literature is Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s flaying of the otherwise unknown bigot who traduced 
the hero Father Damien. Side by side with that superb outburst of 
indignant manhood will stand Mark Twain’s crucifixion of Rev. Dr. 
Ament, American missionary to China, who extorted from innocent 
paupers a manifold retribution in blood and money for the sins of 
the Boxers, and applied the coin wrung from starving Chinese women 
and babies to spread “‘the gospel’’ as Rev. Ament understands it. 
The would-be apologists of this grinder of the poor have since ‘‘ come 
after’ Twain—and out of their own mouths he convicts them. 


The whole article is one of the most tremendous indict- THE 
ments found in any recent court. As to China and Dr. WORLD 
Ament, as to the Philippines and Prest. McKinley, this full DO MOVE. 
grown American has spoken as few men nowadays have either the 
brains or the courage to speak. It is a word in season. And if those 
who know their ward boss better than they do literature like to call 
Mark Twain a “traitor,” I venture to predict that they will not so 
entitle ex-Prest. Benjamin Harrison, whose article in the same maga- 
zine, while very different, is as deadly a satire on our present 
national policy. One short year ago it was decidedly fashionable to 
call common men “ traitors,’’ for quoting the Declaration of Inde- 

mdence and the Constitution of the United States: But it isn’t 

hionable now. Even the most ignorant have “ heard something 
drop.”” The only living ex-Presidents of the U. S. are both squarely, 
sharply and openly arrayed against Imperialism—against the present 
administration’s foreign policy, if you prefer that phrase. So area 
majority of the weightiest men in both parties. The fact is, as every 
sober man knows in his heart, the American people are overwhelm- 
ingly against this whole business, but they do not quite know how 
to “let go.”’ 


“Treason doth never prosper ; what’s the reason ? 
Why, if it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 
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And it prospers. Almost every day some American of weight speaks 
out, whom no sane American, even a party phonograph, dares call 
traitor. It has ceased to be ‘“‘treason,’’ even in the mouths of fools, 
for a free-born American to think. It has ceased to be “‘ treason’’ 
to doubt if the politicians of a day are bigger than the eternal 
truth ; to question if Marcus Aurelius Hanna is a greater man and 
patriot than Washington and Lincoln put together; to wonder if the 
Constitution of the U.S. is perhaps as important as the Ship Subsidy 
steal. The world do move, and even the unwilling move with it. 


SUSTAINED The following comment on the article ‘“‘Untruthful James’ 
PMB ST (pp. 215-217, this number) was received too late to be printed 
: * in juxtaposition with the text. Dr. Washington Matthews, 
U. 8. Army, is unquestioned Nestor of American Ethnologists, and 
is known the world over as the foremost authority, living or dead, 
upon the Navajos. 

**I have read (in proof) Mr. Lummis’s exposure of a ‘fake’ article 
on ‘The Fire Dance of the Navajos,’ by G. Wharton James, in the 
Wide World magazine of September, 1900. As to the other achieve- 
ments credited to Mr. James I have no personal knowledge; but the 
statement of this specific case I find correct and not overdrawn. The 
charge therein made of plagiarism and willful mendacity seems fully 

justified by the facts. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, 

** 1262 New Hampshire ave., 


**Mch, 4, 1901. Washington, D.’C.”’ 








THE NEW The Fifth Proposition of Euclid is evidently in imminent 
PONS tisk of its venerable laurels. Even fewer—er—of Them— 
ASINORUM. seem able to get across the new Pons Ross-Howardii at 
Stanford University. This is perhaps because even they that were 
elect to stall upon the ancient bridge did at least study a little before 
they thought to cross, whereas their kind go at the new one with no 
more preparation than their naturally arrectis auribus. We are 
familiar, of course, with the newspaper habit to love and spread a 
scandal on evidence which would be laughed out of court even by a 
rural J. P.; but we are not yet so wholly hardened to the facility 
with which some of our ‘“‘ educators’’ run into the first Morning 
Mousetrap. Only lewd fellows of the baser sort hate and fear 
college professors gud college professors; btit sober men—adult 
males, weaned, and of some experience outside the paternal and 
alma-maternal back-yard—have too often to wonder how the deuce 
so many persons get to be college professors, who could not for their 
lives conduct a ten-cow dairy, nor face a rougher world than radiant 
Ebell Clubs ; and who have difficulty in refraining from acts which 
men, boys, savages and all other adequate human animals recognize 
and resent as unmanly and caddish. ‘‘ Academic,’’ we gently term 
these semi-persons, after their own abuse of a once honorable word ; 
but in a grammar school they would have a franker, and really more 
scientific, catalogue title. 


THE The latest balk on the Pons Novus Asinorum is by a so- 

UN-ROMAN called *“‘ Committee of Economists.”” These are not the 
THREE. ‘Three 

Y “ Who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old.” 

Nor in blood descent. They neither keep it nor get over it; but 

prance in its middle and seem to wonder that the structure does not 

tremble at their sonorous tread. ‘They are, I assume, nice men, though 

plainly not of the Horatii; being Profs. Seligman of Columbia, 
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Farnham of Yale, and Gardner of Brown; and each, I believe, pro- 
fessor of a economy, as Ross was. This, by the way, seems 
to be the *‘ Pullman Professorship’’ in the usual university; on the 
familiar theory, of transcontinental proverb, “‘‘ Railroad man?’ A’e 
ain’t no railroad man—he’s a Pullman conductor !’”” It may be that 
we shall have to come to say, “‘ College Professor ; well, hardly— 
he is merely Professor of Political Economy in a College.”’ 


But whereunto are these ready gentlemen a ‘‘committee’ ? WHO 
Who appointed them? Not their natural Chancery, the HATH DONE 
American Economic Association. The matter was not THIS THING? 
brought before the Association, if we can trust Prof. Seligman him- 
self. But he says his committee was “‘appointed by 40 cconomists, 
comprising practically all attending the Detroit meeting.”” How? 
When ? ile the Association was in session? If so, why wasn’t 
so important a matter brought before it? Anyone afraid that the 
Association would not lend its official sanction to a procedure on its 
face puerile? If after the Association adjourned, how? Did the 40 
get together somewhere and discuss what little they knew by the 
yah an eed and appoint three of their number to find out more? Or 
did Professor Seligman perhaps engineer the matter by correspond- 
ence and by personal interviews, and get himself appointed by con- 
sent—and possibly with power to select his associates? I ask merely 
for information. Direct questions are evidently necessary ; for these 
three fessors very curiously left the impression that they were 
official representatives of the Association. They do not lie, but they 
must have known (if intelligent enough even for economists) that 
their pose would lead people to believe a lie. They were careful—I’m 
afraid I must put it that way—not to state honestly that they were 
not a committee of the Association, and careful not to state 
just who they were. That is, they wanted some little weight back 
of them. It is not until they have been directly taxed with their 
suggestio faisi that we get the first reluctant truth from Prof. Selig- 
man in a telegram to Dr. Howard—*‘ Not brought before Associa- 
tion.”” No wonder they sympathize with Ross. He put out his 
Honest Dollar in the name of the University. But Prof. Seligman 
does not let out the whole truth yet, and we want it. How did he 
corral the 40? 


Volunteer or not—and they sound volunteer—how did this THE 
triumvirate jury prepare fortheirtask? Did they come over WILLING 
to California to “‘ view the remains”? It might have im- WITNESSES. 
proved their knowledge, and must almost certainly have bettered 
their digestions and perhaps even affected by infiltration their curi- 
ous economic ideas of manhood. Did any one of them ever see Cali- 
fornia? Do they know Stanford University by sight? Have they 
a bowing acquaintance with its student-body, its faculty or its stand- 
ards ? Do they know Dr. Jordan? Do they know Mrs. Stanford? Do 
they know Prof. Ross? Did any of the parties to the case appear 
before this august ‘‘ committee,” so pena its dire displeasure? To 
answer “‘no’”’ to each of these questions requires no special gift of 
prophecy. And it is the answer most complimentary to the gentle- 
men. The only alternative is much less pleasant. If I am wrong in 
any case, I will be glad to know in which case, and will make public 
confession. I will take the word of either of the three ; but it must 
pnt specific word—no more of these generalities calculated to de- 

ve, 


On the retina of what mind I have is a delicious moving ON 
icture of a tolerable cross-examiner with An Honest Dol- CROSS 
vy in his hand, catechising these froward gentlemen before EXAMINATION, 

















BOYS 


WILL BE 


A GREY BEARD 
OF THE 
SAME CUT. thinks (if he is correctly reported by his own court of last 
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a tribune of their own friendly colleges. ‘‘Did you ever read Dr. 
Ross’s pamphiet?”’ No. ‘Did you ever read Dr. Jordan’s Fishes 
of North America? Or his Imperial Democracy?” No. “What 
attention have you given to weighing the men by their work?” 
None. “ Did youever see bothofthem?’’ No. ‘“‘What do you know 
about the case?’ Well, we read the sacred newspapers, and Dr. 
Ross has generously informed us. Dr. Jordan didn’t seem to think 
it any of our business. ‘‘And you felt, gentlemen, that on such evi- 
dence it was scholarship and good morals to render a verdict, with 
color of official sanction from some indefinite authority ?’’ We did. 
“That is all. ‘The witnesses may step down.’’ But if he were at all 
inclined to be “ nasty,’’ that would not be all by a long chalk. 


To a rude frontiersman it looks as if these excellent young 
gentlemen (I assume that their years twin with their act) 
BOYS. had procured themselves to be appointed to adjudicate a case 
they knew nothing about, and took no manly pains to learn. They 
did not bother about the trivial formality of catching a man 
before they tried to hang him. An untutored cowboy would have 

one first to inspect the maverick in dispute ; but not so these learned 
urors. Why should they? Isn’t it enough for a man to live in the 

ast? Doesn’t that mere fact suffuse him with final knowledge ? 
Can’t he delimit California with one superb gesture? ‘There is a 
maturity—to some it comes early, to some late, and to some never at 
all—which leads a man to “know what he is talking about’”’ before 
he talks. It may not be Political Economy ; but it is very economic 
of subsequent mortification. It has interested me to understand this 
case; it has not interested these superior beings. Being a West- 
erner I had to understand or “‘shut up’’; but in the happy East no 
such limitations apply. Their motto is an improvement on the Ger- 
man: was ich nicht weiss macht mich heiss. 1 have read their “ offi- 
cial’ report very carefully, and with care to read their own version, 
not the telegraphed one. It gives me no news of the case—though 
many news I should call falsehoods if I had never seen “ tenderfeet”’ 
before. But I plan in the fullness of time to give ‘hem some news ; 
news of the special sort which will most interest them—and which 
they might have spared me the trouble of supplying. And by get- 
ting that news themselves they could have saved not only morti- 
fication but such minor things as a shameful and ignorant in- 
justice. Their present ‘‘ report’ reminds me of a young wife’s first 
sponge cake—if you ever chanced to try one. Oytwardly it is author- 
itatively brown, despite a curious sinking in the middle. But in- 
wardly it is ravening dough. 


The Rey. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, a better baked man, is 
another too speedy witness to things he wots not of. He 


resort in the case) that the action of Ross’s ‘‘ fellow professors who 
followed him out” (what it is to have an unalloyed Eastern mind! 
Now / should never have thought to call “following him out’’ the 
process of clinging to their salaries as long after he was gone as they 
could, or felt sure they could) and the Eastern hubbub of a few ap- 
se “ought to make us proud of American scholarship.” 

ybe it ought. A little something, however, would depend on the 
definition of ‘“‘scholarship.’’ Dr. Van Dyke concludes that “‘ what 
the Germans call akademische Lehrfreiheit is not dead here by any 
means.” I guessitisn’t. Itlooks to me as safe as Dr. Van Dyke is 
when he goes outdoors with a guide and writes really pretty and 
amiable books on ‘‘ Nature.’’ The guide won’t kill him. The only 
danger is from his own gun. I am much more concerned to know 
Dr. Van Dyke’s diagnosis of the pulse, temperature and expectation- 
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of-life of what the Germans do not call Horsesensische Gesundheit, 
or words to that effect. 


A Prof. Wm. C. Lawton (no apparent relation to the manly I KNEW 
General, whom I knew), who had previously, in the gravity A QUIETER 
of his Noah’s Ark world, suggested an Amalgamated Pud- LAWTON. 
dlers’ Union for College Professors, breaks out again in the Nation 
of Feb. 21 with a Vae/ Vae/ that is calculated to make Califor- 
nians take not merely to tall timber, but to the upper sprays of the 
Sequoia Gigantea. I have not really space now to reckon with Prof. 
Lawton, who knowsa good deal about Greek, and nothing whatever 
about the Stanford case or anything outdoors—for if he did, several 
things in his outburst would have to be called lies ; and until further 
notice I assent that Prof. Lawton is nota liar. He is merely a good, 
honest, earnest, hair-trigger-emotioned, unaérated Greek professor. I 
even hope he will never know how absurd his Jeremiad would look to 
him if he ever met the naked truth of the case. Meantime, I remem- 
ber having seen recommended for the like peevish symptoms some 
Mother Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. It is said to be good during den- 
tition. Or, a few feet of compound railway ticket taken externally, 
and the opening of batted eyes, sometimes have as beneficial effect. 


But of all that have come to spraddle and slide on the Pons BUT 
Novus, first place must be given to Prof. W. J. Ashley of THE BLUE 
Harvard. I have followed the specific case rather closely— RIBBON— 
and college professors as a genus for many years. Without jest- .« 
ing at all, I have been literally ‘‘ collecting Fools’’ for nearly twenty 
years—and “ fools’’ always includes those who won’t be Men. And 
I have never found a choicer—or, thank God, rarer—specimen. I 
have never seen so sorry an exhibition of a college professor as Mr. 
Ashley’s communication to the ation of Jan. 31. I have seen as 
foolish things ; but never from such a source a thing so foolish in 
fact and so contemptible in spirit. In my fallible judgment, of 
course, with some experience of ‘‘men, women and college pro- 
fessors.”’ In each of several ‘“‘savage’’ tribes I have had the honor 
to become intimate with, I have personally known men to be forever 
degraded from the aboriginal “‘ chair ’’ — which is that of principal 
or councillor—for precisely Prof. Ashley’s act. That is, for getting 
up and making a speech which showed ignorance and malice. 


“The present situation at Stanford,’’ writes Prof. Ashley, “LET 
“leads me, very unwillingly, to address a word of warning NO DOG 
to the younger instructors at other American universities.”’ BARK.” 
Some of them might get invitations “‘to take places of the expelled 
and resigned Stanford professors.’’: To this so unwilling volunteer, 
“The acceptance of a position at Stanford is in the highest degree 
indecorous.’’ For anyone who knows no more what he scandalizes 
about than Prof. Ashley does, it is more than ‘“indecorous.”’ I 
should call it “‘impossible.’’ Nor do I know any cis-Missouri college 
so poor and narrow that it would call the gentleman who wrote that 
letter. We like scholars, ‘‘ Out West,’’ but we Aaveto have Men. As 
a rather notorious matter of fact, we generally manage to secure 
both. 


“Very unwillingly,’’ comes this stocking-foot volunteer, BRAYED 
who has not even waited to dress. And having been so IN HIS OWN 
“reluctant’’ as to ask an honorable paper to print his un- MORTAR. 
solicited voluntary, advising “‘ younger instructors,’’ he directly con- 
fesses that he knows nothing about the case. ‘I repeat,’’ he says— 
after doing whatever harm his name and guesswork may be able to 
do (and of course he knows he can never quite undo it), “‘ that the evi- 
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dence is not yet accessible by which We Professors in the East 
[Sacré Nom /] can fairly judge the present situation.’”” Would it be 
beneath Prof. Ashley’s conception of morals and professional dig- 
nity to wait till he cou/d judge fairly before judging at all? Was 
his coat on fire? If he is “‘unwilling,’’ who “‘fo’ced’’ him? Cer- 
tainly the paper had not asked for his valued opinions. Who did, or 
what did, overcome his “ very unwillingness’’? Perhaps the 
finished’ gentleman would print (in another paper): ‘‘I very un- 
willingly warn all younger persons as to the chastity of my neighbor’s 
wife. I never saw her, and no evidence is accessible; but in the 
present situation it would be indecorous in the highest degree to 
speak to this female whom I suspect. ‘There might be worse things 
than her suffering because I don’t know her.’’ And again, perhaps he 
wouldn’t. It might be less safe; but it would be quite as scholarly 
and quite as manly. 

I myself am a willing witness in this case ; for the simple reason, 
so far as I can get at it, that I know the case on both sides—know 
the university at issue and the universities which seem unable to dia- 
miss ‘heir drags—and, despite a collector’s fondness, I am grown 
weary of too many kinds of a fool at once. But I do not pretend to 
be unwilling. It is something of a gratification to a tired man. 


“It is evident,”” comments the modest and ripe Dr. Ashley, 
“that the best way to educate the Stanford administration to 


FAHNCY! ahigher conception of a university is by the refusal of 
scholars outside to have anything to do with such an institution.’’ 
Ach, du lieber Gott! There used to be a precious song rife at Har- 
vard in my day, and doubtless not yet extinct in Dr. Ashley’s more 
profitable time : 


“Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid,” 
“ Nobody asked you, kind sir,” she said, 
“ And I come from the Rio Grande.” 


If Prof. Ashley would secure a large auditorium in which to 
“educate ’’ Jordan, Branner and several dozen other persons 


prize-fight. May be he doesn’t care for money. Then he would 
make more notoriety (for which his itch is clear) than by all the vol- 
unteer letters he can ever write in the dark. People would cross the 
continent, either way, to see the teacher meet his class. I myself 
would even go East again for it. Anyone who has any imagination 
and any knowledge of the comparative rank, ig American scholar- 
ship and in manhood, of Dr. Ashley and his posed pupils will not 
really need to read Life or Puck for a year. heir fun is laid out. 


I think they shall have more. But for the moment there is 
one safe anchorage for such as respect, indeed, a young 


PRESENT. person’s ability to remember what books he has read, but 





respect decent manhood and “‘ horse sense,”’ still more. The Japhet 
of a committee takes to its bosom two men it does not know, as 
Martyrs to a Cause it guesses. The two are martyrs because they 
charged their employers—who had lifted them from obscurity—with 
being dishonest and servile. Instead of getting out of such bad 
company—and even wicked Stanford hasn’t handcuffs to detain 
these gentlemen one minute longer than they desire to stay—both 
gentlemen clung desperately, unto the last minute, to salaries twice 
as big as they ever got before; and both tried to hold on still 
longer. Now, this may convey no meaning to “‘ Pol-Kcon ” profes- 
sors; but it is intelligible to Men. And it is a reasonable type of the 
reasons why Men do not always give professors all the reverence the 


professors deem their due. 
Cras. F. Lummis. 
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Hon. D. A. Shaw, of Pasadena, 

Cal.,a pioneer of 1850, has made an 

a, extremely interesting book—and one not 

without scientific value—in his £/ Dorado. No 
honest eyewitness chronicle of 


“The days of old, 
The days of gold,” 
can be unimportant to the student; and Mr. Shaw is an exceptionally 
intelligent and reliable witness. He came overland to California, 
leaving Marengo, Ill., April 19, 1850; and again in 1853. His narra- 
tive of these two great journeys is excellently worth while, despite 
some careless English and poor proofreading of the book. 

It is a pity that the sketch of early California history is 
full of error. There never was a “‘ Viceroy of Spain’’ (p. 196); no 
viceroy of any country ever visited California. Cortez was never 
Viceroy of Mexico, Antonio de Mendoza being the first—as he was 
the greatest. No student supposes that Francis Drake entered or in 
any way knew of the bay of San Francisco. Drake was not the 
“first navigator that ever made a complete circuit of the globe’’—not 
by a little matter of 60 years. That honor belongs to a gentleman 
whose name was Magalhaes, and of whom some of us have heard 
as Magellan. And soon for quantity. But Mr. Shaw’s personal 
chronicles are modest, shrewd, reliable, and informative. B. R. 
Baumgardt, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


A very hard-headed ‘* Yank’’ has found very keen pleasure AND “WINGS” 


in reading Joel Chandler Harris’s On the Wing of Occasions. 

It is aMan Book, this sequence of stories of the war from the 

‘rebel’? view point. And it makes one prouder to be an American to 
learn by this square proof that there were such Americans on the 
other side. Politically, they were wrong—if a republic is right at 
all, as I think it is, and if freedom is anywise noble, as I am sure it 
is. But they were Americans and they were men. That is the 
reason other Americans had so large a contract to whip them with 
three men to one. The book is worth reading twice if only for its 
human pictures of Lincoln ; and it is worth reading without that— 
for “‘ Larry McCarthy” is one of the figures of men now rarely seen 
in fiction or in life. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles. $1.50. 


THAT 
FLY. 


A study whose accuracy those who have been in the same AN ALMOST 
now outgrown atmosphere can best appreciate is Caroline A. FOSSIL 


Mason’s A Woman of Yesterday. It really seems to me 

an uncommon photograph, in several details; though I am rather 
sure it would not interest me if I had never known just that sort of 
people. The narrow but precise devotion of a New England country 
town before New England itself became sophisticated, is diagram- 
matically drawn. I have even known men who would fall in love 
with the heroine—but they are all old now. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


TYPE. 
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MACAULAY’S The concluding volumes, III, IV and V of the very attractive 
ESSAYS. pocket-size ‘‘ Temple Classics” edition of Macaulay’s Essays, 
contain twelve of these almost model papers, including those 
on Bacon, Lord Clive, Leigh Hunt, Warren Hastings, Addison and 
Frederick the Great ; and each its frontispiece portrait, the useful 
editor’s appendix and glossary. This chaste little edition is a marvel 
of cheapness and good workmanship. Five vols.,50cents per vol. J. 
M. Dent, London; The Macmillan Co., New York. 


LIKE A A really beautiful little story—for with all its 300 pages it 
WILD seems little—exquisitely simple and sweet and warming, is 
ROSE. Arthur Henry’s A Princess of Arcady. It is doubly wel- 
come to find such a wild-flower of a novel amid our present hothouse 
literature. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. $1.50. 


THE!'LITTLE An important paper of over 500 pages on 7he Eskimo About 
NORTHERN Bering Strait is printed as a ‘‘Separate’’ from the 18th 
PEOPLE. Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. It is by Edw. 
William Nelson, who lived nearly five years in Northern Alaska. I 
am unable to speak as an expert on Eskimo, but Mr. Nelson’s ex- 
haustive volume, with its hundreds of extremely satisfactory and in- 
formative illustrations, seems to me a workmanlike and valuable 


contribution. 


AMONG Under the Great Bear is another of Kirk Monroe’s stories 
THE —which are always good, and would be better it he did not 
ICEBERGS. turn them out with the speed and mechanicalness of a calico 
factory. They have come to be rather visibly by the yard. The 
present tale is interesting to boys, with its wild enough adventures 
in the Arctic; but Mr. Monroe has it in him to be something better 
than a new Oliver Optic, if he would give himself a chance. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


WONDERING Good-natured, well-meaning, superficial, and sometimes of 
AND a grammar to disturb the long sleep of Gould Brown, Mrs. 
WANDERING. William Beckman’s Backsheesh; A Woman's Wanderings 
(‘in Europe, Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria and Palestine’’) is of the sort 
of travel-books which please their author and injure no one. “I 
send forth this book, which consists of my ideas and descriptions of 
the countries I visited, and were written hastily while traveling from 
place to place,’’ writes Mrs. Beckman. And this seems to be about 
so. 46illustrations. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 


FAIR Whatever other penalty of mortal briefness may be allotted 
BUT to the rest of mankind, we may be absolutely secure that the 
FALSE. race will never die out of them that must write of things 


they know nothing of. And so long as Indians last, or the memory 
of them, they will be a favorite target for the Guess-So people. A 
Child of the Sun, by Chas. Eugene Banks, is an uncommonly beauti- 
ful book, graced with many very pretty ‘‘colortype’’ illustrations by 
Louis Betts, and dressed most artistically by publishers already noted 
for the excellent mechanics and esthetics of their books. But it is 
wholly unjustified. There is nothing Indian in it, except the names 
and the pictures—and they are Indian rather by faith than by works. 
Perhaps the funniest thing about the book is its vernacular—an at- 
tempt at Hiawatha in prose. It would doubtless be vain to try to tell 
anyone buta familiar of Indians how absurd all this sort thing is. 
H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Dr. D. G. Elliot reprints from the Avs a loving /n Memoriam of 
the late lamented Dr. Elliott Coues, of this staff. 
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Part Two of the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau FROM 


of Ethnology contains a short but scholarly paper by Cosmos THE GOV'T 


Mindeleff on ** Navaho’’ Houses (after the barbarous spelling 

adopted from some uneducated frontiersman, and persisted in by the 
Bureau in defiance of history, etymology and lucidity); and a long 
paper by J. Walter Fewkes on his Expedition to Arizona in 1895. 
Dr. Fewkes is studious, and his report is important. It would be still 
more so but for his characteristic habit of omitting to give credit to 
the sources of his information; and of appearing rather to know 
these things by divine revelation. One would presume (who did not 
know) that Dr. Fewkes had a personal familiarity with Vetancurt, 
Benavides, and other early Spanish “‘ sources.’’ As a matter of fact, 
he has not, and for them depends upon others — almost exclusively 
upon a man whom he has for years tried to discredit from around the 
corner ; viz , Bandelier. It is not Dr. Fewkes’s fault that one Bande- 
lier would make several Fewkeses; for our brains are only as God 
gives us. But a good use of brains is to recognize our biggers; and 
to thank them when we climb up on their shoulders. The big man 
was almost painfully careful to “‘ give credit,’’ even to humble 
sources. If Dr. Fewkes had ever been heard of in the field when 
Bandelier drew its definitive generic lines, he would have been men- 
tioned. That is the difference—or one difference—between little 
men and big men. 

The plodding patience of the gentleman who undermined Cushing, 
and now occupies so much of his shoes as he can, is known and re- 
spected by all students of the Southwest. He has been a faithful 
and a useful investigator, and made probably the best of his endow- 
ment and his chances. But he would grow in stature if he would put 
aside a certain jealousy and vanity which were visible in the first 
week in which he ever saw the Southwest and have not disappeared 
even yet—though that is nearly a decade ago. 


If there is any poetry in the world to beat the best Irish POEMS 


for getting at the heart of one, it is still undiscovered. And OF THE 
the probable reason of this is that it comes from the heart. “OLD SOD.” 


A very judicious selection from the best is 4 7vreasury of /rish 
Poetry, by Stopford Brooke and T. W. Rolleston; a handsome book 
of near 600 pages, with biographies of the poets. It is good to read. 
But why does it leave out the greatest Irish poet of America — John 
Boyle O’ Reilly ? The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth ave., New York. $1.75. 


Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, of San Francisco, whose translations 
of Heredia have won the praise of the praised, has issued in a 100- 
copy edition a worthy volume of Memories and Other Verses. A 
particularly admirable photograph of the author, made by William 
Keith, serves as frontispiece. The verses are of Dr. Taylor’s charac- 
teristic scholarliness, patient workmanship and broad sympathy. 
Privately printed for the author, San Francisco. 


Dr. J. A. Munk, of Los Angeles, has issued a 28-page ‘“‘bibliography”’ 
of many hundreds of ‘‘ Arizona books, pamphlets and periodicals.”’ 
It is a curious collection, ranging all the way from Bandelier to 
Richard Henry Savage, and from the government reports of Simpson 
and Whipple to ‘‘space’’ articles in a Denver curio-dealer’s trade- 
sheet. Dr. Munk has made an uncommonly effective round-up of 
modern material on Arizona. 


A Round of Rimes, vy Denis A. McCarthy, is a pleasant surprise. 
In this modest little volume there is more than a little of the delicacy, 
the music and the evasive charm of the rea/ Irish poetry, which 
always warms the heart. Review Pub. Co., Boston. $1. 
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Mrs. Lou V. Chapin’s A Lover’s Anniversary and other poems, il- 
lustrated by Will E. Chapin, is one of the more creditable of local 
productions. Mrs. Chapin’s verse has motion and swing, a good deal 
of vigor and a good deal of tenderness of thought. There area very 
few quarrelsome rhymes; but as a whole the little volume is far above 
the average of newspaper verse. B. R. Baumgardt & Co., Los 
Angeles. 75cents. 


Some flavorsome and ‘“taking’’ homely verse, full of pleasant 
reminders of the old New England, is in Charles Elmer Jenney’s 
Scenes of My Childhood, The little book is handsomely printed ; 
and its interest is much enhanced by a profusion of uncommonly 
artistic photo-engravings. The author, Fresno, Cal. $1.50. 


The worthy monthly Revista de Chihuahua, long suspended, has 
resumed publication—a fact which will be welcomed by studends of 
the neighboring republic. It is conducted by Dr. Miguel Marquez, in 
the chief city of Northern Mexico. Chihuahua now has 30,252 in- 
habitants—a gain of 64 per cent. since 1895. 


Two scholarly archzological papers on our North Pacific Coast, 
by Harlan J. Smith of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, are reprinted in a ‘“‘separate.’’ They are from Science, 
and the latest session of the Am. Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science. 


The California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, issues Henry 
Ward Turner’s interesting paper on ‘‘ The Pleistocene Geology of the 
South Central Sierra Nevada, with Especial Reference to the Origin 
of Yosemite Valley.”’ 


The Godly Seer purports to be ‘‘a true story of Hi-a-wat-ha, ar- 
ranged and collated from ancient writing,’’ by Ellis Wordsworth— 
who has been fortunate to secure “ ancient’’ writings on this theme! 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


By far the best summing up of the events of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that has yet been printed is the elaborate review, a goodly book 
in size,and by many experts, in the New York Lvening Post of 
Jan. 12. 


Dr. Theo. B. Comstock, of Los Angeles, has printed in pamphlet 
form his paper before the American Institute of Engineers, last 
August, on ‘* The Geology and Vein Formation of Arizona.”’ 


An attractive brochure of the Ballad of the Unsuccessful, by the 
well known critic Richard Burton (who is now in California), is 
issued by Small, Maynard and Co., Boston. 35 cents. 


Frances Fenton Sanborn has assembled, without much assimila- 
tion, a good deal of material About Dante and his Beloved Florence. 
The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $1. 


Edwin Burritt Smith’s strong legal presentation, 7he Constitution 
and Inequality of Rights is a good document to read, ve our present 
foreign policy. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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MARKETING CALIFORNIA ORANGES AND 
LEMONS. 


BY A. H NAFTZGER. 


OUBTLESS very few people not di- 
rectly interested in growing or ship- 
ping citrus fruits have any accurate 

or comprehensive idea of the volume or value 
of the products of the orchards of Southern 
California, nor do they appreciate the fact that 
the industry has not reached its present status 
by easy stages. The vast undertakings in 
the way of water developments, constructing 
canals, preparing the ground and planting 
the trees have been carried forward at great 
expenditure of time, labor and capital. Other 
like expenditures have been made to protect 
the groves from the ravages of scale and other 
pests, and to guard as far as possible against 
damage by frost. Despite these difficulties, 
the growth of the industry has been very 
great, and has exerted a powerful influence 
upon the financial interests, and progress of 
this portion of the State. The profits from 
our orchards constitute one of our principal 
items of revenue. 

The first orange trees in California were 
only for ornament about the early missions 
and village plazas, and for a hundred years 
the fruit grown scarcely met the small local requirements of the scat- 
tered settlements and prospective cities. In 1874 the government 
sent to Riverside the first orange trees of the seedless variety, now 
so well known as the Washington Navel. It was the destiny of these 
trees to change the history of orange-growing, or rather to open a 
new epoch in its history, built upon the excellence of a single variety, 
and bring California an almost world-wide reputation for her citrus 





fruits. 

Twenty years ago the total shipments were scarcely twenty car- 
loads. Ten years ago the total shipments were approximately four 
thousand carloads, or slightly in excess of a million and a quarter 
boxes. 

Since that time there has been an increase from year to year, until 
the output of 1900 reached the vast volume of eighteen thousand car- 
loads, or six and a half million boxes. The net value of this crop of 
1900 has been conservatively estimated at eight million dollars. 
The crop now in process of marketing will probably reach eight 
million boxes, or more than twenty-two thousand carloads, of which 
nearly twenty thousand carloads are oranges. 
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The product of our lemon orchards, as well as of the orange or- 
chards, is steadily increasing, as new groves come into bearing, and 
the trees increase in size; and as the quality of our lemons is su- 
perior to that of the imported, they are rapidly gaining favor in all 
parts of the country, and there can be no doubt that with the main- 
tenance of the present tariff we shall have all the markets of the 


country as soon as we are able to supply their requirements. 


The chief element of superiority in California lemons is the fact 
that a very large proportion of them are seedless, or nearly so. A 
recent analysis by the official chemists to the New York Produce Ex- 
change shows that twelve California lemons are equal in value to 


seventeen imported, of the same size and tested under like conditions. 





JUST PLANTED. 


When citrus fruit-growing in California emerged from the stage of 
experiment and pastime into that of profit-seeking, the problem 
of markets immediately confronted the growers. They were thou- 
sands of miles from the populous centers in which their fruit 
must find consumers, and they had practically no home market 
nor agencies through which they could convert it into ready 
money at remunerative figures. It is true there were speculators in 
the field, but their offers to buy were at very low prices, and only 
spasmodic at best. This is not strange, as these speculators were but 
go-betweens, and the markets being undeveloped they could only 
offer for the most part to take the fruit on consignment for the grow- 
er’s account. If, passing the speculator by, the grower sought re- 
lief by consigning his product to the market himself, he was little, if 
any, the gainer. These were the conditions in the early nineties, 
when the citrus fruits of California orchards were less than one- 
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fourth the present volume. ‘This was before the great freeze had so 
nearly put Florida out of the race, as a competitor, and with a rapidly 
increasing product, and uncertainty as to whether it could be sold at 
prices to leave the producers a profit, the industry was upon anything 
but sure footing. 

Various expedients were resorted to for the betterment of the con- 
ditions. Speculators attempted to form a compact, fixing maximum 
prices to be paid for fruit, and also to establish f. o. b. prices, regu- 
late credits, and equalize distribution. Growers and speculators to- 
gether sought to regulate prices, consignments, and other important 
questions. All of these efforts were inadequate and ephemeral. In 
the very nature of things they could not be more than partially suc- 
cessful, since the interests of growers and speculators are necessarily 
divergent on important points. In several localities a few growers 
associated themselves to secure better packing facilities, and for 
mutual protection. In some instances these associations marketed 
on a mutual basis. 

As a cousequence of these various efforts, particularly stimulated 
by the association experiences, a large percentage of the growers 
sought to solve the vexing problem by an enlargement of the asso- 
ciation idea. 

A convention of growers, held in Los Angeles in August, 1893, 














L. A. Eng. Co. Photo. by Summers. 
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formally organized the Southern California Fruit Exchange by the 
adoption of a plan for marketing, submitted by Mr. T. H. B. Cham- 
blin, of Riverside, and modeled after plans evolved by him as one of 
the organizers, and subsequently manager of the Pachappa Orange 
Growers Association of Riverside—a pioneer association, organized 
several years earlier, and founded upon the Exchange idea. So that 
it is historically correct to denominate Mr. Chamblin, the ‘“ Father 
of the Exchange.’’ Whatever others may have done, either in “* pre- 


“es , 


paring the way,’’ or in rearing the superstructure, the ‘‘ plan’’ was 
his. 

The Exchange was founded upon the theory that every member is 
entitled to furnish his pro rata of the fruit for shipment through his 
association, and every association to its prorata of the various 
markets of the country. This theory reduced to practice gives every 
grower his fair share, and the average price of all markets through- 
out the season. 

Another cardinal provision of the plan was that all fruit should be 
marketed on a level basis of actual cost, with all books and accounts 
open for inspection at the pleasure of the members. These broad 
principles of full coéperation constitute the basis of the Exchange 
movement. 

Discouraged by the vexing experiences of a consignment system, 
the growers were clamorous for an f. o. b. market. Yielding to this 
demand, although the plan adopted provided for establishing agen- 
cies under control of the Exchange, if found advisable to do so, the 
f. o. b. method was employed for two years. 

From time to time—usually about twice a month—the Exchange 
established and published to its members, the prices of oranges f. o. b. 
California, with the result that fruit held outside the Exchange was 
uniformly quoted and sold slightly under Exchange prices. In 
effect this was making a market first for the fruit outside—-afterward 
the Exchange, with a strong probability that when the Exchange 
did make sales, the fruit would be rejected on arrival, because of 
lower quotation on outside fruit. It will be noted that so-called 
f. o. b. sales are seldom more than conditional sales, as the fruit is 
forwarded with instructions from the shipper to the carrier to ‘tallow 
inspection.’’ This is all but equivalent to saying “ 
as that was so usual as to almost constitute the rule. Smarting under 
the bitter experience of having been forced to allow rebates or dis- 
counts to the extent of nearly $100,000 on rejected shipments ina 
single season, the Exchange, in 1895, put into use the “ 
livered’’ method, and proceeded to establish its own selling agen- 
cies in the great markets of the country. Selling delivered, was not 


allow rejection,”’ 


selling de- 


adeparture from the original idea of the founder of the Exchange, 
but the attempt to sell f. o. b. was rather a concession to the wishes 
of the members. 

The system adopted in 1895, and ever since adhered to, has many 
points of great advantage. First: It isa system of absolute selling 
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for the best prices obtainable at the time of delivery. No fruit is 
ever consigned, to be sold for account of the Exchange, except to 
auction markets. The fruit is sold upon reaching the markets, and 
upon personal inspection by the purchaser. If the market advances 
between the date of shipment, and that of arrival, the Exchange 
gets the advance ; if, on the other hand, the market declines, the Ex- 
change is no worse off, since the f. o. b. purchase is almost invariably 
rejected on a falling market. Asa rule, conservative dealers prefer 
to buy spot goods upon personal examination. 

A second advantage is that the Exchange operating through its 
own exclusive agencies is able to a considerable extent to both equal- 
ize and promote the distribution of fruit. Its many salaried agents 
are always in the markets pushing the sale of California oranges and 
lemons, whereas the average broker who is usually the selling agent 
for other perishable products, will neglect oranges whenever the 
market is dull, turning his attention to some more salable commodity, 
from which he can get a more nimble brokerage. 

The Exchange system is simple, and quite democratic. The local 
association consists of a number of growers contiguously situated, 
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who unite themselves for the purpose of preparing their fruit for 
market on a coéperative basis. They establish their own brands, 
make such rules as they may agree upon for grading, packing, and 
pooling their fruit. Usually these associations own thoroughly 


equipped packing-houses. 

All members are given a like privilege to pick and deliver fruit to 
the packing-house, where it is weighed in and properly receipted for. 
Usually every grower’s fruit is culled, and thereafter it goes into the 
common pool, and in due course takes its proper percentage of the 
returns. 

Any given brand is the exclusive property of the Association using 
it, and the fruit under this brand is always packed in the same locality, 
and therefore of uniform quality. This is of great advantage in 
marketing, as the trade soon learns that the pack is reliable. 

There are more than seventy associations, covering every citrus 
fruit district in Southern California, and packing nearly two hundred 
reliable and guaranteed brands of oranges and lemons. 

The several associations in a locality unite to form the local Ex- 
change, which serves as a medium, and toacertain extent as a buffer, 
between the associations and the general Exchange. 

Questions of purely local interest, and many real or supposed 
grievances are disposed of in the local Exchange, and through it 
more important matters reach the general Exchange. 

The Southern California Fruit Exchange, referred to above, as the 
general Exchange, consists of eleven stockholders, all directors, and 
all, except the president, selected by the local Exchanges. In other 
words, the several local Exchanges designate one man each from 
their membérship, and he is elected a director of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange. By this method, the policy making and 
govering power of the organization remains in the hands of the local 
exchanges. 

The present Board of Directors consists of the follgwing members: 
A. H. Naftzger, Los Angeles, Cal.; F. Q. Story, Alhambra, Cal.; 
G. W. Garcelon, Riverside, Cal.; E. F. Van Luven, Colton, Cal.; W. H. 
Young, Duarte, Cal.; P. J. Dreher, Pomona, Cal.; I. W. Brink, Orange, 
Cal.; F. B. Meriam, Chula Vista, Cal.; Frank Scoville, Corona, Cal.; 
A. P. Harwood, North Ontario, Cal.; W. R. Powell, Azusa, Cal. 

The additional members ot the Executive Committee are: H. E. 
Cheesebro, Covina, Cal.; N. W. Blanchard, Santa Paula, Cal.; I. R. 
Baxley, Santa Barbara, Cal.; C. E. Maude, Riverside, Cal. 

The officers are: A. H. Naftzger, President and General Manager ; 
F. Q. Story, Vice-President ; R. H. Wilkinson, Secretary. 

These Directors and Committeemen represent the following local 
Exchanges: A.-C.-G. Fruit Exchange, Azusa, Cal.; Covina Fruit Ex- 
change, Covina, Cal.; Duarte-Monrovia Fruit Exchange, Duarte, Cal.; 
Ontario-Cucamonga Fruit Exchange, North Ontario, Cal.; Orange 
County Fruit Exchange, Orange, Cal.; Queen Colony Fruit Exchange, 
Corona, Cal.; Riverside Fruit Exchange, Riverside, Cal.; San Antonio 
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CLEANING, SORTING AND PACKING ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA. 


DELIVERING THEM AT THE NEW YORK WAREHOUSE. 
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Fruit Exchange, Pomona, 
Cal.; San Bernardino County 
Fruit Exchange, Colton, Cal.; 
San Diego Fruit Exchange, 
Chula Vista, Cal.; Santa Bar- 
bara Lemon Growers Ex- 
change, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
Semi-Tropic Fruit Exchange, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; N. W. 
Blanchard, Santa Paula, Cal.; 
Arlington Heights Fruit Com- 
pany, Riverside, Cal. 

By specific contract, full 
power is vested in the General 
Exchange, to market all the 
fruit owned or controlled by 
the local Exchanges, and in- 
cidentally to devise and put in 
force such methods and ma- 
chinery as may be necessary 
for the purpose. From top to 
bottom the organization is 
planned, dominated and in 
general and detail controlled 
absolutely by fruit-growers, and for the common good of all members. 
No corporations nor individuals reap from it either dividends or pri- 





T. H. B. CHAMBLIN. 
Father of the Exchange. 


vate gain. 

So far this paper has dealt almost exclusively with the organiza- 
tion of the Exchange, its coéperative aspects, and general policy at 
home. Equally important is its organization in the markets. 

Seeking to free itself from the shifting influences of speculative 
trading, by taking the business out of the hands qf middlemen, at 
home, the Exchange found it quite as important to maintain the con- 
trol of its own affairs in the markets. It never contemplated the 
opening of either retail or jobbing houses, but to put the fruit into 
the hands of the legitimate dealers first-hand. For this purpose the 
Exchange established a system of exclusive agencies in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, employing as agents active, capable young 
men of experience in the fruit business. Most of these agents are 
salaried, and have no other business of any kind to engage their 
attention, and none of the Exchange representatives handle any other 
citrus fruits. These agents usually sell to smaller cities contiguous 
to their headquarters. 

Over all of these agencies is a general or traveling agent, with 
authority to supervise and check up the variousoffices. This general 
agent maintains in his office in Chicago a complete bureau of inform- 
ation, through which all agents receive every day detailed information 
as to sales of Exchange fruit in all markets the previous day. Pos- 
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sessing this data the selling agent cannot be taken advantage of as to 
prices. If any agent finds his market sluggish, and is unable to sell at 
the average prices prevailing elsewhere, he promptly advises the head 
office in Los Angeles, and sufficient fruit is diverted from his market 
to relieve it and restore prices to normal level. Through these agen- 
cies of its own the Exchange is able to get and transmit to its members 
the most trustworthy information regarding market conditions, vis- 
ible supplies, etc. This system affords a maximum of good service 
ata minimum cost. The volume of the business is so large that a 
most thorough equipment is maintained at much less cost to growers 
than any other selling agency can offer. For several years past the 
average cost of marketing by the Exchange, covering all charges of 
every kind from the time the fruit is loaded on the cars, has been in 





A TYPICAL ORANGE SECTION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


round figures three per cent. Covering a period of four years, and 
aggregate sales of over thirteen millions of dollars, the total losses 
from bad credits have been less than one-fortieth of one per cent 
(1-40th of 1%). These facts are the strongest possible proofs of con- 


servative methods. 

The Exchange claims to get more average money per box than is 
obtained for any other large quantity of fruit of like quality and 
grades, and is willing to submit this claim to the test of comparative 
figures. 

A steadily increasing membership and percentage of the whole 
crop under the control of the Exchange is perhaps the best proof 
that the system is in favor with the growers. 

The Exchange controls at this time about 45 per cent of the crop, 
with every prospect that its holdings will greatly increase before the 
opening of another season. 


This coéperative movement is no longer an experiment. Organ- 
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ized upon lines ma- 
terially differing 
from any other co- 
operative associa- 
tion, all the details 
had to be worked 
out with extreme 
care and caution. 
To have failed 
would have been to 
utterly demoralize 
the citrus fruit in- 
dustry, as_ there 
were no other ade- 
quate marketing fa- 
cilities. Serious 
blunders in the ex- 
ecution of the plan 
would have been al- 
most equally dis- 
astrous. Naturally 
this growers’ organization met very 
strenuous, and in some instances 
bitter, opposition from the specu- 
lative elements in the fruit trade. 
The directors, as well as many other 
growers, deserve great credit for the 
intelligence with which they have 
grappled with the difficulties that 
presented themselves from time to 
time, and for the fidelity with which 
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they have adhered to the single pur- 
pose—-that of solving the codperative 
problem. Gradually the system of 
marketing, familarly called ‘Selling 
Delivered’? has gained favor with 
the fruit dealers throughout the 
country until it has reached a practi- 
cally unanimous approval. 

It must be noted that the Exchange 
isnotatrustinanysense. It neither 
seeks to control the production, nor 
to arbitrarily fix the prices. It does, 
of course, undertake as far as pos- 
sible to displace the competition of 
one grower with another in the mat- 
terof marketing by a simple method 
of coéperation. It insures to every 

grower the full 














reward of growing 
good fruit, and to 
every association 
the benefit of good 
grading and pack- 
ing. All the indi- 
cations forecast a 
complete unity of 
the citrus fruit- 
growers of South- 
ern California in 
this cooperative 
system of market- 
ing at an early 
date. 
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FROM ORANGES TO SNOW, FEBRUARY, 1901 
ONE HOUR’S RIDE FROM LOS ANGELES. 
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L. A. Eng. Co. THE COLDESI MAN IN CALIFORNIA. Photos. by F. A. Schnell. 
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PORTERVILLE. 


BY CHAS. AMADON MOODY 


ARVELOUS as are the contributions which California has 
already made to the wealth—and the aggregate comfort 
and happinéss—of the world, they are all but insignificant 

by comparison with those which are yet to come. That this is the 
safest of prophecies will appear almost at the outset of any inquiry 
into the subject, and the evidence become more convincing at every 
step. For even in those sections which have been longest settled 
and most fully developed—the two conditions, by the way, are by no 
means invariably coincident—the possibilities which remain com- 
monly far exceed those already utilized. And as for the larger part 











A PORTERVILLE BUSINESS STREET. Photo. by Roberts. 


of the State, it is a conservative use of words to say that barely 
enough of its resources have been turned toaccount to faintly shadow 
forth what shall hereafter be. 

To the elect many who know and love California these truths may 
seem so obvious as hardly to be worth recording. The apology for 
here stating them must be the peculiar force and convincinguess of 
the evidence in their favor obtained from a study of the town whose 
name heads this article, and the territory tributary to it. For 
Porterville is one of the older communities of the State, prosperous, 
ambitious and far from unprogressive. The record of her material 
achievements is one of which her citizens are justly proud. Yet the 
number of those citizens might be increased tenfold and the 
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value of the annual product of the district multiplied by a much 
larger factor, still leaving abundant room for an even greater 
development. It is the purpose of this article to make clear how 
broad a field for individual effort is here offered, and how ample are 
the returns which may be reasonably expected. 

Porterville is situated on the eastern edge of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, just where it begins to rise into the foothills of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. To the north, south and west lies the nearly level floor of the 
great valley; a few minutes drive to the east takes one among the 
outposts of the snowy range. Right here the Tule river emerges 
from its long but lively course among the mountains to a more de- 
liberate progress through the plain. 

Quite apart from its picturesqueness, this position on the dividing 
line between sections of so widely different character has special ad- 
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A HOME AMONG THE ORANGE TREES. 


vantage, not only in the inevitable modification of climatic and at- 
mospheric conditions, but in the increased variety of the industries 
which center there. This will be manifest as we proceed. 
Porterville is about 275 miles from San Francisco by rail; some 
215 miles from Los Angeles. Fresno is 70 miles away to the 
north, while Bakersfield, with her rich tributary oil-fields, lies 55 
miles to the south. A division of the Southern Pacific railroad 
passes through the town, and the service, so far as local requirements 
go, is reasonably satisfactory. None of the through trains between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles run by way of this division at pres- 
ent, but it is hoped that the management will soon see the commercial 
wisdom of making a change in this respect. Certainly there are 
many travelers who would prefer to break the monotony of the long 
ride through the level valley by this nearer approach to the superb 
mountain range. ‘That the impressions of the fertility and varied re- 
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sources of the foothill 
country which the pas- 
sengers must gain 
would help somewhat 
to its rapid further 
development hardly 
needs an argument. 

The citrus fruit in- 
dustry is the one that 
naturally comes first in 
writing about Porter- 
ville. “Getting a living 
from the products of 
the soil’’ can hardly 
present itself in more 
attractive form than 
the ownership and cul- 
tivation of an orange 
or lemon orchard. Not 
only is a well kept 
orchard a thing of 
beauty through all the 
changing seasons, and 
a delight to the esthetic 
sense, but the money 
returns in favorable 
localities are larger 
froma given area, and 
(one season with an- 
other) more certain 
than from almost any 
other crop. The nat- 
ural consequence is 
that land known to be 
in every way adapted 
for citrus fruit culture 
is worth the very high- 
est price—and is a sat- 
isfactory investment, 
even at figures that 
startle those not ac- 
quainted with the 
facts. 

Now, since by far the 
greater part of the 
orange and lemon crop 
of California is pro- 
duced south of the Te- 
hachapi, it will be a 
surprise to many to 
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learn that a considerable area of as choice citrus land as any in 
the State is immediately adjacent to Porterville. Indeed, there are 
some points in which this section has a very decided advantage over 
the most famous orange-growing districts of Southern California. 
Time was—and not long since—when such a statement would have 
been met with more or less polite incredulity, and a stock jest con- 
cerning a shipment of oranges from the territory in question was, 
‘*Where did they buy them?”’ The point of the joke was obvious 
enough in 1893, when the shipments of citrus fruits from Porterville 
were but seven carloads; it is effectually dulled this season by the 
shipment of three hundred and fifteen carloads from this point alone. 

The citrus lands of the Porterville district lie for the most part 
either on the gentle slopes leading up to the foothills or in the pro- 
tected valleys opening widely for miles back among the hills. The 
soil is generally of great depth, and of such fertility that even in the 
older orchards the use of fertilizers has been very slight. Nor has 
this been at the expense of the trees, as their strong growth and con- 
tinuously profuse yield fully proves. The Tule river furnishes irri- 
gating water to the land “‘under the ditch,’’ which includes most of 
the orchards. But ‘‘dry years’’ have been as profitable to Porterville 
as to other communities which were put to the inquiry as to whether 
water could not be obtained from beneath the surface of the ground 
to offset the scarcity on the surface. The result here has been not 
only the development of water to supply every present requirement, 
but the proof that over many square miles an inexhaustible body of 
water will be struck almost anywhere at a depth of from sixty to one 
hundred feet. This not only removes any possible danger of failure of 
the water supply, but widely extends the area adapted to citrus fruits 
and other crops requiring irrigation. 

One of the great advantages enjoyed by Porterville orange-grow- 
ers is the early date at which the fruit matures, enabling the bulk of 
the crop to reach the market long before shipments befin to arrive 
in quantity from elsewhere. This season, for example, the first car- 
load of oranges—sweet, well colored and highly flavored—left Por- 
terville October 30th, while practically the entire crop had been ship- 
ped December 15th. This early maturity is easily enough accounted 
for by the higher average summer temperature, the nights in par- 
ticular being warmer than in other orange-growing sections. 

As to the quality of Porterville oranges and lemons, the long ar- 
ray of prizes taken at fairs and exhibitions for many successive 
years and in competition with fruit from every citrus-growing dis- 
trict in the State. form a sufficiently conclusive array of evidence. 

With all these points to encourage the raising of citrus fruits, it 
would be natural to expect that most of the suitable land would be 
already utilized for that purpose, and that what was left would be 
held for at least as high prices as rule elsewhere. The facts are 
quite otherwise. The total area of the citrus orchards in the territory 
strictly tributary to Porterville is not far from 1200 acres—certainly 
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WHERE PORTERVILLE ORANGES GROW-—AND WHERE THEY ARE PACKED. 
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dves not exceed 1400. How many thousands of acres every whit as 
well adapted for the purpose are now turned to vastly less profitable 
uses Cannot, of course, be stated precisely, but the figure is certainly 
a large one. 

And these lands can be bought for only a fractional part of the 
price freely paid for similar property elsewhere. As good orange 
land as any in the State, under the ditch and with full water-right, 
can be had for from $75 to $100 per acre. Land as good in every 
other respect, but ‘‘above the ditch’? may be had at half these 
prices, even when near-by tests have demonstrated the reasonable 
certainty of developing plenty of water at small cost. 

As an illustration of the wealth which is created in the process of 
establishing orange groves upon such land there may be named a 








WHERE WAYFARERS FIND WELCOME. 


single five acres of five-year-old orange trees near Porterville, the 
crop from which this season sold on the trees for $1,000. This is, of 
course, an exceptionally favorable result, and is not quoted as a 
specimen of what might usually be expected. The ordinary returns, 
however, are quite large enough to make the first cost of the land 
appear insignificant compared with its value when so improved. 

If the acreage of choice citrus lands about Porterville is large, that 
peculiarly adapted to deciduous fruits is larger still, and an even 
greater proportion of it remains undeveloped. On ,the rich, loamy 
bottom-lands, the peach, apricot, plum, prune, nectarine, pear and 
fig flourish and bear bountifully. The same climatic conditions 
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which bring Porterville oranges to marketable condition ahead of 
those from most other sections promote both early maturity and 
choice quality in deciduous fruits. Yet upto this time hardly more 
attention has been paid to this branch of horticulture than enough to 
prove the possibilities. The sufficient character of the proof may 
be indicated by referring to one orchard of 160 acres, nearly all 
prunes, the crop from which sold in 1899 for more than $15,000. The 
returns from another orchard of the same size, close by, set to 
peaches, apricots, plums and prunes, amounted to about $6,000 for the 
same year. At suitable elevations in the mountain valleys, apples 
find a congenial home. 

Altogether, it is probable that the area devoted to deciduous fruits 
in the Porterville district will increase many-fold within a few years. 
These have a distinct advantage over citrus fruits for persons of limit- 





ONE OF THE CHURCHES. 


ed capital in the lower price of suitable land, the smaller cost of plant- 
ing and cultivation, the lessened need of irrigation and the shorter 
time required for bringing them into bearing. 

Viticulture, too, tested as yet only on a small scale, gives promise 
of becoming an important industry. Broad stretches of level coun- 
try offer just the soils which the vine most loves; the absence of 
chilly nights and the steady heat of the summer sun, almost unbroken 
by clouds or fog, hasten the ripening of the grape even while they 
increase the percentage of sugar in it ; and September—the raisin- 
drying month—is almost absolutely free from dew, to say nothing of 
rain, enabling the curing to be completed in the shortest possible 
time and at the smallest cost. 

So much space has been given to the subject of fruit-raising be- 
cause the opportunities for successful enterprise along that line seem 
broadest and most varied. As has been already intimated, this in- 
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dustry is here only in its infancy—lusty and thriying to be sure—but, 
as one earnest gentleman puts it, “‘ with most of its future in front 
of it.””. Two more primitive, but often highly profitable, occupations 
—wheat-farming and stock-raising—haye in the past played the 
major parts. And so far are they from being “‘ played out,’”’ that 
conditions in them were never more favorable than in this present 
year of grace. Immediately tributary to Porterville are approxi- 
mately 180,000 acres of grain-fields, mainly devoted to wheat. There 
are those who find the dead-level of great wheat fields monotonous, 
but one might travel far and be well repaid by the sight of mile after 
mile set close with the sturdy green blades, framed and spangled with 














AND A SCHOOLHOUSE. 


such torrents of wild flowers as are seen nowhere but in California. 
Nor does it detract from the beauty of the scene to know that (present 
favorable conditions holding) the wheat crop of the district this year 
will probably sell in the primary market for something like 
$3,000,000. 

The country about Porterville has always been particularly favor- 
able for stock-raising—its earliest use. The variety and luxuriant 
growth of wild grasses and grains give early and long-continued 
green pasturage, the grazing season being still further extended by 
the proximity of mountain and plain, with their differing conditions. 
During the long, dry season the uncut grass cures to a natural hay, 
which gives ample nourishment ti!l the winter rains again cover the 
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JUST A BITE OF HAY. 


fields with grass. But even here, the rapidly extending culture of 
alfalfa promises to greatly extend the business and improve its con- 
dition. For while the average requirement of native pasture land 
for cattle is from ten to fifteen acres to the head, a single acre of 
alfalfa will abundantly feed three or four head during nine months 
of the year, and a small additional ‘area will furnish hay to carry 
them through the remaining three months. 

The same factor, too, has given a fillip to the comparatively neg- 
lected dairying industry, which now offers excellent opportunities. 
A creamery has lately been built near the town, and is already doing 
a considerable business, with both facilities for and expectations of 
a rapid increase. 

Manufacturing has made but slight progress in Porterville, the 
excellently equipped flouring mill, with a daily capacity of sixty 
barrels, being its most important representative. A smelter is now 
being built at the edge of the town to convert into commercial prod- 
ucts an extensive and valuable deposit of magnesite, long known to 
exist, but only now coming into use. Available water power, crude 
oil for fuel at near-by points, and the electric energy supplied at rea- 
sonable rate by the Mt. Whitney Company, offer a choice of motive 
power for further development in this direction. 

The mineral resources in the vicinity of Porterville have been 
barely nibbled at. Some attention has been paid to gold mining, 
both placer and quartz, for many years, but not on a considerable 
scale. There are evidences of an important body of copper ore, some 
twenty miles back in the mountains, and it is reported that this will 
soon be thoroughly exploited. The proved oil belt is extending 
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steadily nearer to Porterville, and the meaning of favorable indica- 
tions which may bring it still closer is about to be carefully tested. 
The rugged and broken mountain country which commences 
almost at the doors of Porterville, and stretches for mile after mile, 
growing even wilder and more precipitous, right up to the loftiest and 


most imposing peaks of the Sierra Nevada, have been only slightly 
That they will disclose stores of 


**prospected”’ in search of minerals. 
But no discoveries of that nature 


such wealth is probable enough. 
can possibly compare in importance with the value of that mighty 
barrier to the dwellers on the plain. It is the storehouse in which the 
snow and rain of winter are conserved for thirsty summer days. 
From its forests of redwood and pine and oak come the cooling, 
spicy breezes that freshen and vivify the heated air of the valley. 
The sportsman can find there deer and bear and other gaine a- 
plenty ; the streams are well stocked with trout; while if any better 
places have been discovered in which one who is weary of well-doing 
may just “loaf and invite his soul,’’ the fact is not of record in the 
office of any county clerk. There are medicinal springs whose vir- 
tues rival those of many a far-famed resort; there are hot springs, 
at whose touch rheumatism and kindred ailments hasten away; and 
innumerable cold springs with no virtue at all except the incom- 
parable one of supplying bountifully just clear, pure water. There 
are great groves of the Giant Sequoia, and forests of the stately 
sugar pine, and sheltered grassy slopes where alpine flowers run 


riot. 
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But there is no need of cataloguing the myriad fascinations of the 
mountains. The point to be made here is that one day’s easy ride 
from the fertile lands, described in these lines, brings one into the 
heart of them. If summer heat is found uncomfortable, therefore 
dangerous or unbearable it never is—-the way of escape is an easy 
one, 

The purpose of this article has been to indicate, as accurately as 
may be and erring, if at all, on the side of conservatism, the present 
resources and probable line of development of the Porterville dis- 
trict. No doubt can remain in the mind of anyone who will take the 
pains to investigate the facts that it is one of the most promising 
sections even of regal California. 

The town of Porterville itself does not differ greatly from other 
well ordered and progressive communities of its size. One need not 
insist upon its churches, its schools, its fraternal organizations, its 





‘“*ITS PROSPEROUS BANK.” 


volunteer fire department, its comfortable hotel, its prosperous bank, 
its charming homes, or its well stocked business houses. These are 
there, of course. Nor need one dwell longer upon the endless charms 
and healthfulness of California’s climate than to say that Porterville 
has its fair share. 

The point which it is desired to press home is that there is need of 
and oportunity for both men and capital—the quality of the men 
being of more importance than the quantity of the capital—to co- 
operate in developing the resources, and in doing so to win prosperity, 
while all the time surrounded by delightful conditions of living. If 
any reader wishes more detailed information, it can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary of the Board of Trade, Porterville, Tulare 
county, California. 



































